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Fhe Opera House, Champaign, Ill., December 17—19, 1884. 


The meeting of the Illinois State Dairymen’s Association was called to 
order at 3:00 P. M., Wednesday, December 17, 1884, by Prof. George E. Mor- 
row, who introduced Hon. John R. Scott, Ex-President of the Illinois State 
Board of Agriculture, who delivered the Address of Welcome, on behalf of 
the citizens of Champaign. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
HON. JOHN R. SCOTT, CHAMPAIGN. 


Gentlemen: It affords me much pleasure to extend to the Illinois 
Dairymen’s Association a hearty welcome, and to assure you that the 
citizens of Champaign appreciate the honor of being permitted to entertain 
an organization that has rendered such important service in developing the 
resources of our state. 

The dairy counties in the state are noted for the intelligence and thrift 
of their citizens. The dairyman, in the discharge of his routine of daily 
duties, is more frequently brought into contact with his fellow-man than the 
general farmer who markets his grain and live stock at long intervals. The 
dairyman harvests and generally markets his crop daily, and with much less 
labor than the grain-grower or the farmer engaged in mixed husbandry. The 
time for recreation and mental improvement at the command of the dairy 
farmer gives him many advantages in this respect over the general farmer, 
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and largely accounts for the culture and wealth of a majority of those en- 
gaged in this specialty. 

Years ago, when the farmers of Ohio began to turn their attention to 
the production of butter and cheese, there was an alarm sounded in the 
dairy counties of New York, and overproduction was predicted. Later, the 
farmers in portions of Indiana and Illinois, with high-priced lands, became 
convinced that competition with farmers in the state to the westward in the 
production of grain and meat would compel a change in the methods of farm- 
ing; and thus the boundary of the dairy distriet has extended until lowa 
and other states to the west are noted for the extent and quality of their 
dairy products. 

Your meeting at this point, we trust, will induce the farmers of Central 
Illinois to investigate the subject of dairy farming, and result in extending 
southward the dairy section of this state. 

The farmers of Central Illinois have many advantages in the way of soil, 
climate and access to markets, and will be able to successfully compete with 
the dairy farmers to the westward; and they need not anticipate much 
trouble from eastern dairymen if care is taken to provide the market with a 
superior article of butter and cheese. 

I much regret the absence of our mayor, who was appointed to deliver 
the address of welcome, and can only partially express for him the pleasure 
that it gives the citizens of Champaign and surrounding eountry to give you” 
a cordial and hearty welcome to our homes. 


RESPONSE. 
BY R. P. M’GLINCY, ELGIN, ILL. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen and Citizens of Champaign:— On behalf of 
the Illinois State Dairymen’s Association I desire to accept for them your ~ 
fraternal greeting and hearty welcome, which has been accorded to this As- — 
sociation by your representative. I do not suppose that it would be neces- 
sary for me to add another word by way of accepting the welcome that you 
desire to have extended to us on this occasion; I might close my remarks 
here, and take my seat, and you would accept what I might say and be sat- 
isfied, but I apprehend if I would do that, you would think that the response 
had not been cordial, had not come from the heart and did not express our - 
feelings in regard to the manner in which we have been received.. 

But let me assure you that though my words may be feeble, and I may 
not be able to make myself fully understood, let me say that I fully appre- 
ciate the warm sentiments expressed by your representative and accept the 
the same on the terms in which they have been offered to us. 

The Illinois State Dairymen’s Association, as some of you perhaps are 
aware, has been in existence about eleven years. We have in that time en- 
deavored to educate the dairy as well as the general farmer so that he might 
better his condition, financially, morally, socially and religiously, and in 
every other possible way, because as an educating institution we hold that 
the Association by reason of its annual meetings, has been enabled to point 
out the better way for these farmers, not alone in our own immediate sec- 
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tion, but outside of the dairy belt of the state; and with that belief we come 
down here with a programme prepared for the occasion, and we expect to 
present to you a programme of such a variety of interest that we cannot fail 
to please, if we do not altogether satisfy whatever you might desire in that 
direction; and let me say that while it is in a measure an educational insti- 
tution, it can be made more so if each one of you will assist in undertaking 
by reason of questioning the parties who may be upon the floor at any time, 
and draw out from them their modes and methods of doing this business and 
thereby receive from them a benefit which you could not receive if you sim- 
ply listened to their papers. 


As an educational institution we come before you, as an institution 
which has for its aim and object the bettering of the condition of the dairy- 


man as well as the farmer and the stock raiser and all branches of agricul- 
ture. 


We desire to arrange our programme so that we may present new ideas, 
_ anew line upon which you may work, and in doing this we hope we may be 
~ able to satisfy you, and if it should be our fortune to meet with you again 
that we may learn from you, of your experience, and of the results that have 
attended your gathering here. Now,I hold that every individual in the 
room can assist in this matter if he will. 
-  Imight stand here and talk to you for an hour; we might arrange a 
programme which would be complete and you gain little by it if we did not 
have your hearty co-operation, and I believe that we shall have it; we expect 
to have it by reason of our having come into this section of the country for 
the purpose of breaking up new ground. We want to retire from this place 
with the feeling at least, that we have done some good, and if we haven’t 
done as much as we expected it will not be our fault. If there were more of 
the older representatives of the dairy interest here I might allude to some 
particulars which would be interesting to them. ‘There are gentlemen here 
who have heard for years past of adulterated butter; I heard one gentleman 
in the room say that he did not like poor butter. No man who has ever 
eaten fine butter wants to eat poor or adulterated butter; and our state, the 
second in importance in the dairy industry in the Union, is far behind any 
of the other dairy states in relation to the matter of providing laws, prevent- 
ing the adulteration of food products and especially butter and cheese. 

Take the state of Missouri, if you please—our neighbor—they have to-day 
a better law preventing the adulteration of food articles than we have. Go 
farther south if you please, in Georgia, where they can milk the best cow 
they have in a two-quart pail—they have got a law there that is far ahead of 
us. Gointo Louisiana, you will find that they, too, have been aware that 
their citizens have been using adulterated butter, and their health has been 
injured, and the pockets of their merchants have been injured, and a few of 
their farmers who have been making butter have been injured, and they too 
have passed a law which is wise in its provisions, and if we could only secure 
in this state a law like that we might hold up our heads and claim that we 
were making progress. We turn to Iowa, New York and Vermont. The 
New York law appears to be as good as could be framed, has been in opera- 
tion a little over a year and has stood the test of the courts and been pro- 
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nounced constitutional; and the reports come from that great center to-day 
that there is very little if any adulterated butter sold in that market, whereas 
a year ago forty per cent. of the butter sold there was either oleomargerine 
or suene—bull butter or sow butter, as a gentleman said last night. Little 
Vermont, where almost the entire state stands upon end, has adopted a law, 
—the finest that has ever been adopted by any legislature—imposing a fine 
of $10,000 on the manufacturer, and the wholesale dealer must secure a 
license, and the retailer must also have a license in order to sell this spurious 
product to the people. Everywhere their attention has been called to it, 
provision has’ been made to protect the health of the people and to protect 
the products of their farmers. But what does Illinois do? At the last session 
of the legislature an effort was made on behalf of the dairymen to prevent 
the sale of adulterated products, but our law-makers, in their wisdom such 
as is hardly to be found in this country, have added a clause which would 
allow any man who has the hardihood to do so, to come out and manufacture 
this spurious stuff providing he does not hesitate to swear in the courts that 
he did not know he was violating the law. Let us read the clause: “‘ No 
person shall be convicted under any of the foregoing sections of the act if he 
shows to the satisfaction of the court or jury that he did not know that he 
was violating the provisions of the law, and could not by reasonable diligence 
have obtained the knowledge.” Now, I affirm that if a man will wilfully 
counterfeit an article he can just as readily swear that he did not know he 
was violating the law,.and consequently the law we have upon our statu te 
book to-day is not worth a picayune because any man can violate it under 
that provision of the law. 


But when the legislature meets I hope our efforts will be brought to bear 
upon that subject, so we shall secure a law which, if it does not require them 
to pay a tax, it will require that every ounce of adulterated butter that is 
put upon the market shall be labeled from the time that it is manufactured 
until it reaches the table of the consumer. If we can secure that, we shall 
be doing very well. I hardly dare hope for anything better, but I do hope 
that we shall secure that; and I do hope that this Association, aided by the 
wisdom of the people in this section and other portions of the state, will put 
in operation here machinery which will accomplish the end and enable the 
farmers who are producing milk to make a little out of it. It is a fact that 
in this state the law is inoperative, that anybody who desires to break this 
statute can do so at their own sweet will. 


The merchants in the city of St. Louis tell me that they have a splendid 
law. They could find use for all the butter made in Illinois, yet just across 
the bridge tons and tons of butterine are sold, and the consequence is that 
good creamery butter in that city can hardly be sold for twenty-five cents per 
pound when it ought to be worth thirty-five cents, by reason of the immense 
amount of adulterated butter in that market. I ask you if such a state of 
affairs ought to exist in this state, where a large portion of our state is en- 
gaged im the production of milk, and whether we ought not to have a law 
which will give us some protection from these men who will counterfeit food 
articles and endanger our health thereby. And it seems to me thatif the 
people and the legislators of this state do what they should, that we shall 
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have within a year a law equal to that of New York, Missouri or little Ver- 
mont. I feel that every honest citizen, every intelligent farmer in this com- 
munity, will help us in the effort to secure a law that will suppress the sale 
of adulterated food products. 

Now, it is a well known fact that a live cow cannot compete with a dead 
hog. Itis impossible with the large manufacturers and establishments in 
Chicago turning out tons upon tons of this stuff daily for ten cents a pound 
—and it does not cost half that much—as against good butter made on the 
farm or in creameries. Let us look at this matter carefully, and at a proper 
time in this Convention let us see if we cannot produce satisfactory methods 
for protecting the dairy interest; refer this matter to a committee which 
perhaps can act with the Board of Trade committee, and let us move upon 
Springfield when the legislature is in session and let us see whether the 
farmers, dairymen and creamery men of this state can stand up in the legis- 
lative halls and secure justice for their products as against those who make 
and sell a counterfeit article. 1 believe there is intelligence enough among 
- our legislators, if they understand this matter, to give us the assistance we 
— desire. 

Dairy farming leads to intelligence and care; where you find the dairy 
farm there in that house you will find intelligence. It is a business that 
requires intelligence; a man cannot take it up haphazard, he must be regu- 
lar in his methods, using the best judgment both in the care of his stock and 
in the manufacture of his products, if he desires to succeed. If we could get 
rid of this adulterated stuff that is placed upon the markets, we would have 
no surplus of fine creamery butter. <A little care, a little exercise of judg- 
ment, will give us a good product that will be of immense value in the land, 

We return the thanks of the Association to your representative from 
Champaign, for the cordial manner in which we have been received, and we 
beg to assure you that, as you become acquainted with us, we feel that we 
will retire to our homes with mutual regards and kind feelings one towards 
another. I have only been in your place a few hours and yet I see all about 
me the evidence of this hospitality which has been so generously extended 
and of which I, at least, propose to accept as much as possible because I be- 
lieve that if I can mix a little of the hospitality of Champaign county with 
that of Kane county I shall be the better for it, and you will not be the worse. 
Thank you. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE-PRESIDENT, 
DR. JOSEPH TEFFT, ELGIN, ILL. 


Members of the Illinois Dairymen’s Association—Ladies and Gentlemen :— 
It is with much pleasure that Iam permitted to meet with you here to-day on 
this the eleventh annual meeting of the Illinois Dairymen’s Association. I 
trust that at this time and place I may be permitted to congratulate the dai- 
rymen of the State on their continued prosperity. Prior to 1870 Dlinois was 
only known to the agricultural-commercial world as one of the largest cereal 
producing states inthe Union. This prestige she still has the honor of 
holding at the present time, and to this she has added within the last decade 
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the name of being one among the foremost dairy states of the present sister- 
hood of the United States. . | 


In the spring of 1870 the idea was conceived by a few dairy farmers living 
near a small town of about five thousand inhabitants, in the northern part 
of the state, of erecting a creamery. A meeting was subsequently held, the 
money raised by subscription to the stock, and the creamery was built with- 
out delay and put in operation. 


This was the first creamery erected and operated west of the great lakes. 


Here, then, was the beginning of the great creamery system of the west, 
now overspreading the great northwest, and which has been the means of 
largely increasing the wealth of the farmers wherever adopted and judiciously 
operated. The town alluded to above now contains between fifteen and 
twenty thousand people, and is environed by a dairy farming country where 
the mother of the Bovine family holds sway, as well as a portion of the purse 
string of the thrifty farmer, which she only unlooses upon receiving good 
shelter from the cold, bleak winds and storms of winter, together with good, 
kind, humane treatment from day to day. 

She, by her fine lacteal flow, has contributed her might to raise means to 
lift the farm mortgages wherever existing in her district, to build, paint and 
put in repair a good farm residence for her master, and lastly, although by 
no means least, to build for herself a nice cow parlor (if Imay be allowed 
the expression in contradistinction to the old hovel of years by gone), in some 
part of the spacious barn recently erected on the premises, where she may 
ruminate and repose during the long winter nights annually expected in this 
latitude. She has dispensed with the beautiful yet slender milkmaid, with 
pint cup in hand, as of yore, and called to her side the stalwart man, not 
particularly of political notoriety in New York, but the genuine stalwart, 
who, with pail in hand, having a capacity of four or five gallons, which she 
occasionally fills to its utmost with the pure lacteal fluid at a single milking. 
Now it is not my purpose to misstate or try to mislead any person in regard © 
to the dairy interests of this state, or the country at large. But when I see 
the following in print, it would seem to me that it calls for a passing 
comment. 

The statistician who figured in the United States Commissioner’s report 
of Agriculture, published in Washington, D. C., in 1883, gives the following: 
Thus the irrepressible statistician of the dairy convention has a field rich in 
possibilities for exaggeration of the products, the value and the importance 
generally of the dairy interest. Theaggregates are sufficiently large to satisfy 
a reasonable ambition for ‘' big figures,” and it is proposed here to obtain a 
cool and deliberate judgment of the real status of this industry. 

Now, my friends, let us take acareful retrospective view of the facts and. 
figures given by this cool, deliberate gentleman at Washington. He gives 
the number of cows in the United States in 1880 as 12,443,120. and then goes 
on to give the gallons of milk sold from farms or manufactured in farm 
dairies, and reported in the census of farm production, in equivalent gallons 
of milk for 1880 as amounting to 2,893,698,520 gallons. 

Now if we divide this amount of milk given by the number of cows as 
above, it will give us, if Imistake not, 232.6 gallons as the average yield of milk 
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of the cow for the year. If the figures as given for the year be divided by the 


number of days in the year it will give us the average yield of the cow for a 
day, which amounts to two and six-tenths quarts for the cows of the United 
States. What shall I say of the cows of Illinois? I will say that their 
average, figured as above, varies but little from that of the cow as given for 


the United States. The United States census for 1880 gives the following 


statistics in regard to butter and cheese: Butter made by agriculturists, 
777,250,287 pounds; by creameries, 16,471,163 pounds; and by cheese and butter 
factories, 12,950,621 pounds; the whole aggregating 806,672,071 pounds. 


The cheese made by farmers is reported to be 27,272,489 pounds; by cheese 


factories, 171,750,475, and that of butter and cheese factories, 44,134,866; 


aggregating 243,157,850 pounds. 


It will require about two and three-quarter gallons of milk to make one 
pound of butter; this being so it would call for 2,218,348,166 gallons of milk 
to make the butter alone; and if we add to this the amount required for 


cheese, allowing one gallon for a pound of cheese, we must add for the cheese 


243,157,850 gallons; thus making the sum total required for both butter and 
cheese, 2,463,506,046 gallons. Nowif we deduct this from the amount of milk 
given by the Washington statistician it will leave us 330,192,474 gallons to 
supply all the cities in the United States in addition to the milk obtained 
from a few cows in the cities not enumerated by the census. The foregoing 
amount left after deducting that for butter and cheese, would something 
more than supply Chicago’s lacteal cravings for the present year. 

It is a well settled fact that it will not pay any dairyman to keep a cow 
in his dairy that does not give over two and a half quarts of milk per day on 
an average for the year. Such a cowis only fit for the shambles. No cowis 


worthy of being retained in a dairy for the purpose of making butter and 


cheese, or selling milk, unless she will produce at least four thousand pounds 
of milk annually. Such a cow will do a little more than pay her yearly ex- 
penses. 


The increase of the population in the United States by birth is about 
4,193,888, and that by immigration is nearly or quite 2,496,736, for the last 
four years. This, added to the census returns, will give us a population of 
56,846,408 at the present time. Now it is computed that the inhabitants of 
this country consume annually about fourteen and a half pounds of butter 
per capita. 1am led to believe that this figure is not in excess of the actual 
amount so consumed, as it gives only about five-eighths of an ounce to each 
individual per day including all used in the manufactures where that product 
is used. Assuming this to be correct, we will require for home consumption 
alone about 810,061,314 pounds. This will be about 3,384,348 pounds in ex- 
cess of the amount given by the census of 1880. 

_Itis believed that the people of this country use more butter per capita 
than any other nation on the face of the globe. 

We touch cheese lightly, only consuming about four pounds per capita 
per annum. 

The adulteration of human food in my judgment is one of the greatest 


curses that ever befell this nation, not even excepting the civil war, which 


placed, in premature graves its hundreds of thousands. While the adultera- 
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tion of human food is not quite so potent as the cannon, yet it is very deci- 
Sive in its results. 

Why should not mankind (who are said to have been created after the 
image of God,) be as healthy as the animals of the farm or forest? Does the 
adulterated food or medicine consumed affect the health of the human fam- 
ily unfavorably? 

For an answer to these questions I will first refer you to the asylums of 
the country, and secondly to our own families. 

Let me ask how many perfectly healthy persons can be found in either ? 
And why are they not enjoying that perfect health which God gave them 
‘when born into the world ? 

This may be the Yankee way of answering a grave question ; but my 
object at this time of inviting your attention to this subject is to stimu- 
late profound thought in regard to what we eat and drink. It has been re- 
ported that what is supposed to be eggs of the tape worm, together with 
bacteria fungi, and even trichinz, have been found in adulterated butter. 
When we come to know that the tape-worm found in the human family may 
and frequently does come from uncooked or rare cooked beef, and trichinz 
from pork similarly used, and that bacteria and fungi may be found in both, 
and that the oil o1 fat of these animals is used for the purpose of adulterating 
butter without first being thoroughly cooked, can we have much good reason 
to doubt as to the danger of using a compound thus made? 

Cheese is or has been adulterated with hog’s lard. It should never te 
made or handled by any person who has the fear of God before his eyes, or 
the love of the human family in his heart. 

We clip the following from the Chicago Journal of September 17, 1884, 
which goes to show to a certain extent the traffic in adulterated butter in 
only one city of our country, and that is not Chicago either: 

‘*The United States Commissioner of Agriculture has presented to the 
British Minister at Washington a report, in which, it is stated, regarding the 
butter of New York, that out of 100,000,000 pounds sold annually in New 
York City between 40,000,000 and 60,000,000 pounds are bogus. Oleomargarine 
has, it is said, cut down the price of average butter to ten cents a pound, in- 
volving a loss of $4,000,000 annually to the farmers.” 

A few years ago our legislature passed a law bearing in a measure upon 
this great evil; but in looking the law over it much reminds one of the old 
cow in her stanchel that has given us a full pail of luscious milk, and when 
we are about to rise and depart raises her foot and kicks it all into the gutter. 

After going on and fixing the penalty for a violation of the law we find 
the following: ‘‘ No person shall be convicted under any of the foregoing 
sections of the act, if he shows to the satisfaction of the court or jury that 
he did not know that be was violating the provision» of the law, and could 
not by reasonable diligence have obtained the knowledge.”’ 

Gov. Hamilton, in his address delivered at the Illinois Dairymen’s Con- 
vention last winter, made some very pertinent remarks bearing upon the 
provisions of this law, well worthy the perusal of every citizen of the State. 

What is such a law good for? It is worth just about as much as my old 
cow’s pail of milk is which she kicked a few moments ago into the ditch, and 
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no more. Laws are made for the purpose of punishing he who deigns to 
counterfeit money, but they have no such tender words in them. He is fol- 
lowed, if needs be, by the whole police force of the government, and only 
finds rest from his nefarious business in the penitentiary. 

The man who dares to adulterate butter, cheese or other kinds of food 
for human beings to eat is, in my judgment, by far a greater criminal than 
he who adulterates money ; and why so? simply because he may put in food 
that which may destroy the health or happiness of an individual or family 
for a life time. The counterfeiting of the dollar is nowhere to be compared 
with that of the food, as it barely affects the pocket for a time and leaves the 
body sound. 

Imaginary lines have been drawn dividing the state into three grand 
divisions. ‘These lines are based upon the fancied or real productiens of 
each of these sections. The most northern is known to-day as the dairy sec- 
tion, the middle is called the corn and cattle section, and the southern the 
wheat and also cattle section. 

Now I consider these three divisions as nominal as a large portion of 
each of these sections may, and can, be made to produce nearly or quite the 
same kind of products as either of the others. We were told far less than a 
quarter of acentury agothat good butter and cheese could never be made in 
any portion of the State of Illinois. Dairymen claim, and I have no doubt 
of its correctness, that where grass, corn and oats grow and mature, and good 
water can be obtained without serious trouble, and also where stock will 
thrive, that the ingenuity of man may overcome any and all other obstacles 
in the way of making good butter or cheese. The question has often been 
~ asked of what interest is the dairy of the north part of the state to the people 
of the middle or southern portion? 

If I may be permitted I will here give youa few hints on this subject, 
and allow you to draw your own conclusions as to their value. Whatever 
increases the taxable property in the State or any portion thereof has a direct 
tendency to lessen the per cent. on the whole property of the State. First— 
The increase of cows and their value in Illinois during the last decade, as 
well as other property in connection with the dairy interests, has swelled the 
amount quite a little. Second—The cow of the dairy only lasts about six 
years on an average, and as the dairymen of the north part of the State do 
not raise their cows to any great extent it calls for the annual production of 
about 100,000 cows to keep up the dairies of the State. Therefore the supply 
has been largely drawn from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri, but 
as these States are now largely engaged in dairying themselves, and their 
increase will be wanted at home, therefore the dairymen of Illinois will have 
to look in the future elsewhere for their supply. If the middle and southern 
portions of the State were to turn their attention to raising such breeds of 
cows as are profitable for the dairy it would seem they might profit by so 
doing. Then again, the dairy districts do not raise cereals enough to feed 
the people and their stock. Large amounts of flour and bran are annually 
purchased in Minnesota which Illinois farmers ought to be able to furnish, 
and if so it would have to come from the middle or southern portions of the 
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State. This would give them a good home market which is the best of all 
markets where properly active. 

It may not be wholly out of place for me to say a few words bearing 
upon dairy and cereal farming as compared with each other. The effect of 
dairy farming is to increase the value of its lands by the constant applica- 
tion of the animal manures annually made and spread upon the farms; 
whereas the cereal farms are annually depreciating in value in proportion to 
the amount of the draft upon the soil for the product sold, unless a goodly 
number of live stock are kept on such farms or they be otherwise fed. Then 
again the uncertainty of a good, full crop from year to year is a heavy draw- 
back on cereal farming. While this may affect the dairy farming to some 
extent, it does not to that degree, as we hardly ever miss a good growth of 
grass, which is one of the essentials to a good dairy farm. 

Then again, the marketing of the products of the two widely differ in 
freight as to their value. Suppose we make a few comparisons of freight on 
the value of the products as they are now selling in the City of New York. 
The estimate is made on the articles as freighted from Chicago to New York: 

Butter is worth $30 per 100 pounds, and it costs 70 cents per 100 pounds 
freight, leaving $29.30 balance to shipper. 

Cheese $12.00 per 100 pounds, freight 60 cents, leaving balanee of $11.40 
to shipper. 

Corn 90 cents per 100 pounds, cost of freight 30 cents, leaving 61 cents to 
shipper. 

Oats $1.11 per 100 pounds, freight 25 cents, leaving 86 cents to shipper. 

Wheat $1.48 per 100 pounds, freight 25 cents, leaving $1.18 to shipper. 

Mess pork $12.50 per barrel, freight 30 cents per barrel, leaving $12.20 to 
shipper for 320 pounds. 

By the above you will readily see you had better put your corn, oats and 
wheat into butter or cheese through the machine, sometimes called a cow, 
than to ship in bulk. 

In conclusion you will please allow me to say that dairy farming is edu- 
cational in its results. It necessarily brings the farmers thus engaged to- 
gether, to a greater or less extent, almost every working day in the year. 
Here it is then that social intercourse is held between man and man; and as 
thought begets thought it has a direct tendency to call forth discussions on 
various subjects of interest which, if conducted in a friendly spirit, can but 
be instructive and profitable to both parties. ’ 

It is to the social gatherings and discussions of various topics bearing 
upon the dairy interests in conventions like the present, and the publication 
of the thoughts expressed, and discussions by those in attendance from vear 
to year, that have done much in placing our dairy system where it now stands. 

Education to a man about to embark in any new business is very im- 
portant to success in that undertaking. AS we are assembled, as it were, 
under the drippings of the great Agricultural College of the State of linois, 
it may be meet for me to say that I can but hope and trust that the college 
is giving much attention to the education of young gentlemen and ladies, 
and fitting them for a farm life which is the most independent as well as the 
most important calling in our country. Dispense with the great agricultural. 
interest of the United States and the government would hardly survive a 
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twelvemonth. Then how important the education of the rising generation 
in a line to perpetuate this industry. 

Actual and practical farm teaching is quite too much neglected in our 
schools generally. It used to be thought, or at least talked, by a few that 
book education utterly ruined a young man for a farmer. I fully believe 
this idea has been exploded; if not, it should be without delay. No young 
person can be too well posted in what is good sound education for a good 
dairy farmer. 

To the dairymen allow me to say, educate your sons and daughters; give 
them good sound books to read; discard trashy fiction. Meet with them in 
social communion at home or with kind neighbors; make life pleasant to ali 
as far asin you lies, and it will be the best legacy you can confer upona 
generous family. 


APPOINTMENT OF COMMITTEES. 


ON NOMINATIONS.—J. H. White, Aurora; E. E. Chester, Champaign ; 
D. W. Wilson, Elgin. 

OBITUARY.—C. E. Mann, Geneva; C. C. Buell, Rock Falls; Dr. Mills, 
Champaign. 

DAIRY AND FARM IMPLEMENTS.—H. M. Putnam, Champaign ; Charles: 
Ells, Champaign; H. B. Gurler, DeKalb. 

RESOLUTIONS.—Prof. Frank. H. Hull, Sugar Grove; C. F. Dexter, Chi- 
cago; J. B. Porterfield, Sidney. 

FINANCE.—E. L. Lawrence, Belvidere; J. R. Scott, Champaign; W.R. 
Hostetler, Mt. Carroll; J. L. Witbeck, Belvidere; J. H. Broomell, Aurora. 

Convention adjourned to meet at 7.30 P. M. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Met pursuant to adjournment. 
Music, Duett—Miss Kittie Baker and Mrs. Garwood. 


HISTORY OF DAIRYING IN ILLINOIS. 
BY HON. GEO. P. LORD, ELGIN, ILL. 


Mr. President :—In preparing a history of dairying in Illinois, I have 
been persuaded that it was not expected that the historian should creat: 
facts, but that he should collect, arrange and present existing facts in sucl: 
a light as to commend them to the confidence of the public. 

While therefore he is expected to consult and familiarize himself with 
the official statistics of the dairy, should those statistics be found defective, 
or contradictory, he will be compelled to resort to other sources of informa- 
tion to supplement those statistics, and thereby obtain reliable data for his 
work. 

Of one fact he must be fully conscious, and that is that the dairy must 
supply all the milk required: | 

For the daily consumption in the family; 

For the manufacture of butter and cheese; and 
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For the growing stock. 

Any statistics of the milk product of the country that does not take ac- 
count of these three requirements must be defective. 

Jam led to make this statement from an examination of the report of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1883, in which he attempts to show the 
average number of gallons of milk per cow in the different States in the 
Union. ‘Take the State of Louisiana, with its 146,454 milch cows and 282,- 
418 *‘other cattle,” and the Commissioner makes the average product of milk 
to be 20 6-10 gallons per cow per annum. Now it seems to be patent to the 
most casual observer that with that average of mi'k per annum per cow, it 
would be impossible to supply the quant ty of milk required for the support 
of the growing stock, leaving entirely out of the account the milk consumed 
in families, and that used for making butter and cheese. 

It should be stated in this connection that the quantity of butter and 
cheese reported in this and other Southern States is very small. 

Then again, the reports from the Department of Agriculture are not in 
harmony with each other, for in the report of the Commissioner for the year 
1877, he says, ‘‘ that the butter product of the United States may safely be 
put at 1,000,000,000 of pounds,’’ whereas in 1883 he returns the butter product 
of the country at 800,000,000 of pounds. 

No one, not even the Commissioner of Agriculture, supposes that the 
butter product of the country has fallen off twenty per cent. in Six years, for 
these six years have been years when the price of butter has been very high, 
and everything has conspired to stimulate the dairy industry to produce the 
largest quantity of butter possible. 

How, then, are we to account for these discrepancies in our official sta- 
tistics? They can be accounted for only in one way—a want of uniformity 
in the manner of estimating the products of the dairy. 

That the statistics of our agricultural products are made up-largely of 
estimates, all will admit. 

The statisties of our corn, wheat, oat and hay crops are made up of esti- 
mates. 

The statistics of the dairy must be made up in the same way, for no one 
supposes that the milk is all measured, and the butter and cheese all weighed 
and reported. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture in his report for 1883 says, *‘ the milk 
taken as food in the farmer’s family must be considered as an addition to 
the average given ”’ of the annual milk product of the country. 

Were it possible to fix a basis (that could be adopted by our official sta- 
tistician) for estimating the daily consumption of milk in families, the aver- 
age daily consumption of butter per capita, and the average quantity of milk 
required for the growing stock, and make our statistics conform to those 
estimates, there would be a uniformity in our official reports that would be 
be truly refreshing. 

We have made our estimate of the milk product of this State on the fol- 
lowing basis, that the average consumption of milk in families is one pint 
per day per capita, (this being Mr. X. A. Willard’s estimate, made nearly 
twenty years ago); that the consumption of butter of this State will be equal 
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to one ounce per day per capita; and that the milk required for growing 
stock will amount to an average of twenty-five gallons per cow per annum. 

The estimating of the dairy products on some fixed system has this ad- 
vantage: Every person knows the basis on which the estimates are made, 
and can judge for himself whether or not that basis is correct. 

While the official reports do not show the extent of this industry, they 
give a very creditable showing of its growth. 

From the statistical table in the Commissioner of Agriculture’s report 
in 1883, it appears that the average quantity of milk per cow per annum in 
Illinois in 1850 was 1382.6 gallons; in 1860, 165.2 gallons; in 1870, 186.5 gallons; 
and in 1880, 239.7 gallons; and that the number of cows had increased from 
294,671 in 1850 to 865,913 in 1880. : 

The dairy products have increased from 12,526,548 pounds of butter, and 
1,278,225 pounds of cheese in 1850, to 60,208,972 pounds of butter and 21,253,- 
194 pounds of cheese in 1880. 

The increase in the number of cows and their average annual production 
of milk, as also in the quantity of the dairy products, as shown by the official 
reports, shows that this is a growing industry. 

To arrive at any just idea of the annual extent and value of the products 
of this industry in Illinois, we must not only consider the quantity of milk 
and butter annually consumed in families, and the quantity of milk required 
for the growing stock, but also the quantity of milk required for the produc- 
tion of butter and cheese. 

We estimate that it will require an average of twenty-seven pounds of 
milk to produce a pound of butter, and ten pounds of milk for a pound of 
cheese. 

On the basis of our estimates the home consumption of butter for 3,077,- 
571 population of this State will amount to 70,208,682 pounds, saying nothing 
about the quantity of butter sent out of the State. As the largest part of the 
cheese produced in the State is made in factories, the returns made by the 
Census Bureau are sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes. 

The quantity of milk annually required to produce 70,208,682 pounds of 
butter and 21,253,194 pounds of cheese, will be 242,134,042 gallons; milk re- 
quired for consumption for 3,077,571 population, at one pint per day per 
capita, 140,415,364 gallons; milk required for growing stock from 865,913 
cows, estimating an average of 25 gallons per cow, 21,647,825 gallons; total 
annual milk product of Illinois, 404,197,231 gallons, or an average of 467 gal- 
lons of miik per cow per annum, as against an average of 239.7 gallons per 
cow in the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1883. 

In the Commissioner’s report for that year he gives the average milk per 
cow at 239.7 gallons in Illinois, as against 401.6 in New York. 

The difference between the average quantity of milk per cow between 
those in Illinois and those in New York was so great that I resolved to in- 
vestigate it. 

Calling at the office of a company having one factory in this State, and 
_ two in the best dairy districts of New York, I was informed by thegentleman 
having charge of the milk department that the average yield of milk per cow, 
and also per acre of land devoted to dairying, was larger in this State than it 
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was at their factories in New York. He also kindly furnished me the fol- 
lowing statement, showing gross number of cows in dairies that supply them 
with milk; the average number of cows giving milk, and the quantity of 


milk received at their factory here, during the two years from May 1, 1882, to 
May 1, 1884. 


As the company do not receive the Sunday morning’s milk from May 1 
to November 1 of each year, we add one-thirteenth to the quantity received 
at the factory to cover that quantity of milk produced. The company do not 
receive the milk from cows for the first twelve days after their coming in, and 
there is added for that at the rate of the daily average of milk received at 
' the factory. 


From May 1, to November 1, 1882: 


Gross number of cows in dairies..%............-........00- 3,319 
Average number giving milk); 2)... >. Wes eee 2,630 
Milk received at the factory.................... 3,984,648 quarts. 
Add one-thirteenth for Sunday morning’s milk. 306,509 8 
Add for 12 days’ milk not received............. 281,931 vi 
6) es Mg A RU rc ic hn Naa Ape ea oh wig ls 4,573,088 a 


being an average of 3443 gallons of milk per cow on the gross number of 
cows for six months. 


From November 1, 1882. to May 1, 1888 : 


Gross number of cows in dairies............... .. ....eeee 3,040 
Average’ number giving milky! 20). kool SS Pe es . 2,719 
Milk received at factory 2.002) ere ee 4,118,072 quarts, 
Add for 12 days’ milk not received............. 271,521 

Bo tales saat ae a eae ae Meter ines: 4,379,503“ 


an average for the six months of 310 gallons of milk per cow on the gross 
number of cows in those dairies. 
From May 1, to November 1, 1883: 


Gross number of cows in dairies......... DP aiiat Wy eecteatien Bee 3,260 
Average number giving milk..... Ae RM BALA SAEMA. Gaci hi 2,674 
Milk received at factory: js sea eee 4,058,652 quarts. 
Add one-thirteenth for Sunday mornings’ milk. 312,204 oe 
Add for 12 days not received................... 286,082 ES 
PO base Sines es ee ieee ee 4,653,082 . 


averaging 3564 gallons of milk per cow on the gross number of cows in those 
dairies for six months. 


From November 1, 1883, to May 1, 1884: 


'’ Gross number of cows in dairies...............--++.-+e---- 5,028 
Average: number Giving MiKo ce. ee os ee sce Wala 3,828 
Milk received a factory, .. .. goin ol ee bee nen: 5 744,082 quarts. 
Add for 12 days’ milk not received... St SERS LMCI SE ee? 


Motel’. SP See eR a Ts RMD ET, Rema ESAS 6,120,748 mt 
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an average of 3044 gallons of milk per cow on the gross number of cows for 
six months. 

The average for the two years was 6574 gallons per cow on the gross 
number of cows in the dairies of those furnishing that company with milk. 
It will be noticed that the average time of the cows giving milk was a few 
days over nine months each. 

And here it is proper to state that the quantity of milk consumed in the 
families of the dairymen supplying that factory with milk should be added 
to the quantity reported, and so the products of those dairies would be in- 
creased by that amount. Nor should any portion of this milk be credited 
to the cow standing by the pump, for the company daily test the quality of 
the milk received by them, and a memorandum of the quality as well as the 
quantity is set opposite every man’s name, and I am safe in saying that for 
quality as well as quantity this record cannot be excelled in any section of 
the country. 

And here I would say that all that is intended by this tabulated state- 
ment is that it shows the possibilities of the dairy, and that the patrons of 
that company have learned how to avail themselves of these possibilities. 

In order to ascertain the amount of capital invested in the dairy industry 
of this State, we estimate that it will require an average of four acres of im- 
proved land to supply the animals with food, and an average of a span of 
horses to every twenty cows for the cultivation of the land and for market- | 
ing and distributing the milk. The improved land we value at $50 per acre, 
the cows at $35, and the horses at $80 each. 


3,460,772 acres improved land @ $50................ $173,038,600 
865,193 milch cows @ $35 


“CRISS aa AD I kW 30,281,755 
RGralg homes: @y PSOne ciiteis. Wild ybse eel as 6,921,720 
Wagons, harness, farm and dairy machinery, say.. 4,000,000 
oral Capital WaVeESbOM «si. Ma.s 5 oi eties ocels scabear als oss $214,242.175 


There are two wavs of arriving at the value of the annual milk product 
of this state, one is the market value, or the price of milk in our leading 
markets, (and this is the basis of valuing other agricultural crops), the 
other is the value of milk for the manufacture of butter and cheese. 

This value can only be ascertained by taking a given quantity of milk, 
and the value of the products, and deducting the cost of making butter and 
cheese from that value, and then ascertaining the net price per galion for 
the milk. 

Governor Cullom, in his address before this Association in 1882, says the 
milk sold was 40,153,488 gallons, value $3,814,581, an average of 94 cents per 
gallon. 

Valuing the 404,197,231 gallons of milk (being the annual milk product 
of this State on our estimate), and we find its market value to be $38,398,736. 

While this is the basis of valuing agricultural products it does not give 
a just idea of the value of these products in the hands of those removed from 
markets. 

To ascertain the value of milk for butter and cheese, we take the quan- 
tity of milk (316,636,778 pounds), delivered at the cheese and butter factories 
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in this State, as appears from the Commissioner of Agriculture’s report for 
1883, and the gross amount of money received for the butter and cheese being 
$3,428,344. From this we deduct four cents per pound for making the but- 
ter, and two cents for cleese, $666,401, leaving $2,761,941 to be paid over to 
the dairymen for their milk, being an average of 73 cents per gallon. The 
value of 404,197,231 gallons of milk at 74 cents is $30,314,792, which is prob- 
ably a fair estimate of the annual milk product of this State. 

In any estimate of the value of milk it would hardly be wise to overlook 
its value as an article of food. 

Mr. H. A. Willard, in his work entitled ‘‘ Pratical Dairy Husbandry,”’ 
says, ‘‘ Milk is often used sparingly, under the impression that it must 
always be an expensive article of food, when, in fact, it is generally cheaper 
than any meats that can be had in the market. Were its nutritive value, as 
compared with beef, more fully understood, it would be more largely con- 
sumed as a matter of economy.”’’ 

He further says that, ‘‘if a pound of beef, exclusive of bone, is worth 
twenty cents, milk should be counted a little over thirteen cents per quart, 
the exact figures being thirteen and one-third cents.’’ 

While milk is regarded by all as a necessary and valuable article of food, 
how few realize that one gallon of milk will afford an amount of nutrition 
equal to two pounds and three-quarters of boneless beef? 

This fact ought to be kept before the people until the consumption of 
milk in all our families is largely increased. 

Nor should the industrial value of this industry be overlooked. 

It will require the time and labor of one man to every fifteen cows to 
cultivate the land devoted to dairying, and perform the labors connected 
with the dairy and the marketing and distribution of the milk, and if so, 
this industry gives employment to 58,000 men in this state. 

There are some facts connected with the beginning, the growth, and the 
development of this industry in this state, that the dairymen should not 
willingly let die. 

It is stated that Phineas Smith, while in California, conceived the idea 
of returning to Elgin for the purpose of shipping milk to Chicago. 

In 1852 one might have seen him with his ox team and cart, taking his 
one can of milk to the depot of the Galena, now the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern railroad, to be transported over that road to Chicago. 

This can of milk is believed to be the first can of milk ever shipped to 
Chicago by rail. 

Other dairymen in Elgin thought well of Mr. Smith’s enterprise, and 
they, too, engaged in the business of shipping milk to Chicago, and so rap- 
idly did this department of effort increase, that in less than ten years the 
supply of milk was greater than the demand for it in the Chicago market, 
and the dairymen had to find other outlets for milk; and so it came about, 
that in the year 1863, Mr. I. H. Wanzer established the first cheese factory 
in Iilinois, a little east of ei thus affording the dairymen a new outlet 
for milk. 

But these ten years were eventful ones in the development of the milk 
industry, for those engaged in shipping milk from Elgin, stamped upon 
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Elgin milk a reputation for excellence that can never be effaced. And now, 
after a lapse of twenty years, every milk wagon in Chicago bears the stamp 
of Elgin wilk. 

This branch of the business of dairying has kept increasing until, as 
appears from statistics furnished me by the officers of various railroads cen- 
tering in Chicago, there was shipped to Chicago in 1883, over the 


rrr NG Ves hr. ruse ee MOA or ee hs 2 902,902 Cans Of milk. 
aN es ee ne, Be) SE IS AS Bek oe TS Meteo a 
Gear ecrOiyatua, 6PM MO AO AT 192 %ar a 
Reve tet entices ogee ak AM, TERR) gia Shy eee 113,774 ‘ hy 
Milemois’ Cemtral EB 2. er. i eee bb eke 55,000 ‘* i 

TO Als eerste ss olde Seba Gad teeta 1,587,148 cans of milk, 


Of eight gallons each, and every can of that milk, as soon as it reached the 
Chicago market, was made to bear the imprint (Elgin milk) of that first can 
of milk taken by Mr. Smith in his ox cart in 1852, and shipped to Chicago. 

All honor to those noble men, who in those early days, and at the very 
begining of this department of the dairy business, laid so deep and broad a 
foundation for the reputation of ‘‘ Elgin milk,’’ that it has never been ex- 
celled, and to this day is regarded both by the producer and consumer as all 
that is required in order to give it currency in the great commercial market 
of the west. 

It was but a few years after M. Wanzer established his cheese factory 
in Elgin, when a member of the legislature, publicly declard in ‘‘ the 
house ”’ that there was not then made in this state such a thing as a good 
cheese. 

Why he made such a statement, or what relation that statement bore to 
the subject under discussion is not known. 

Suffice it to say, that when the gentleman’s statement was reported to 
the gentlemen composing the ‘* Elgin Dairy Club,” they resolved to send 
the ‘* member’ a cheese made at Elgin, Illinois, by I. H. Wanzer. 

The club appointed your worthy president, Doctor Tefft, a committee to 
select the cheese, and in due time the cheese was forwarded to Gen. A. C. 
Fuller, at Springfield, to be presented, with the compliments of the Elgin 
Dairy Club, to the ‘*‘ member’? who had never seen a good cheese that was 
manufactured in Illinois. 

General Fuller was faithful to the trust committed to his charge, for on 
a set day he publicly presented the cheese in the legislative chamber, and 
for once in the history of legislation in Illinois, ‘‘ Crakers and Cheese’”’ 
were the order of the day. 

From that day forward it was officially and commercially recognized that 
‘* Hamburgh Cheese,’’ would meet with formidable competition in the west. 

In the year 1865 Mr. Gail Borden established a factory in Elgin for con- 
densing milk, and so the dairy industry in Illinois took a new departure. 
This process of treating milk is purely American, being an invention of Mr. 
Borden himself. 

Whatever is done in this factory is systematically done, andthe product 


is of the highest grade, and is well known in our markets, as well as in 
markets abroad. 
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Not less than 2,225,000 gallons of milk is condensed annually at this 
tactory. In the process of condensing.all the constituent parts of the milk, 
fat, casine, and sugar are retained, whereas in the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, all of the sugar, and about 25 per cent. of the casine is run off 
into the whey, thereby entailing a heavy loss on the dairy industry. 

From official reports it appears that in 1882 there was exported $200,490 
worth of condensed milk, and in 1888, $180,505 werth. 

It would seem that there is a larger per cent. of the condensed milk ex- 
ported than of either of the other dairy products. This department of the 
dairy industry is in its infancy, and is capable of being enlarged to almost 
any extent. 

Probably in no other product of the dairy has there been more marked 
improvement than in the quality of our butter. 

Turning to the report of the Commissioner of Agriculture for 1871, and 
we find this statement: ‘‘ That Mr. I. H. Wanzer, manager of a butter and 
cheese factory at Elgin, Illinois, well known as a skillful dairyman, says 
that while Western cheese has attained a respectable standing in the market, - 
Western butter has a very unenviable reputation.” Strange as this may 
seem to us to-day it was then too true. 

In 1877, the Commissioner says, ‘‘at one time there was a prejudice in 
Eastern markets againt Western butter and cheese. That is rapidly disap- 
appearing and usually the creamery and factory brands of Wiscensin, 
Michigan, Illinois and Iowa, command quick sales at remunerative prices.” 

Four years later, as appears from the tabulated statement in the report 
of the Illinois Department of Agriculture, the sales on the Elgin Board of 
Trade, amonted to $2,219,600.04; the sales of cheese were 11,327,525 pounds, 
and of butter, 3,868.629 pounds. 

It hardly seems possible that in so short a time the dairy center of this 

country should be transferred to this State. And yet it is a historic fact 
that in all the great markets of this country the dealers in dairy products, on 
snarket days, wait foi reports of transactions on the Elgin Board of Trade 
before making any large transactions in butter. 


DISCUSSION. 


PROF. MorRow: I will only take time to express my sincere regret that 
a gentleman of the ability of Mr. Lord has not given us the paper that I 
wish he would. I confess that I found myself much more interested in the 
facts which he gave us in regard to the early status of the dairy interest in 
this State than I did in the statistics. There are many of those important 
for us to remember, and yet I think it only fair to say that J regret what 
seems to be the mistaken line in which he discusses the statistics of the na- 
tional department of agriculture. Mr. Dodge, the statistician of that depart- 
ment, ranks perhaps as the first statistician in the United States, and it 
seems to me that the author of that paper has fallen into an error which ied 
him further from the accurate truth than Mr. Dodge in the first place. I do 
not believe, for instance, that you will find that his estimate of the average 
product of the cows of Illinois, as a whole, is as nearly correct as that of Mr. 
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Dodge, whom jie criticises; and I speak of that because I find here the pos- 
sible source of this confusion. In the census reports we find that the sta- 
tistics of the farm products—butter, cheese and milk—are respectively 
entirely separate from those of the production as manufactured in the fac- 
tories, whether butter or cheese, or combined; and in many cases criticisms 
have been placed upon the census statistics shes they were expressly those 
of the farm products and did not include those of the manufactory. A gen- 
tleman of our own State falls into this error, in some calculations he made 
giving the farm product in our line without any reference whatever to the 
very large manufactories. I therefore regret that Mr. Lord, with his abund- 
ant opportunities and knowledge on the subject, did not give us more of the 
actual history of the industry which has been one of the most surprising and 
most interesting in our country, and which has done as much to improve the 
condition of the people in the northwestern portion of the State, for instance, 
as any one industry connected with agriculture. If he could have given us 
full details as to the rise and progress of the industry as applied to cheese 
and then as applied to butter, interesting things upon which he simply 
touched, and extended his remarks with reference, for instance, to the con- 
densed milk industry beyond the little town, to which we all give credit, 
but which is still but one little town in Illinois, we should be pleased. 

_R.P. McGuincy: When a man indulges in figures he seems to forget 
the object he has in view; in this paper, Mr. Lord has presented an array of 
figures that is simply astounding, when you get beyond a certain number of 
millions of gallons of milk, itis a pretty difficult matter to comprehend such 
an amount. If Mr. Lord had been here in person he would doubtless have 
told you that in 1870 our honored President was instrumental in establishing 
the first creamery or butter factory west of the Lakes, that from that time 
twelve or fourteen years later, we find that there are 450 butter and cheese 
factories in the State,a large proportion of which are located in the north- 
ern part of the State. But this dairy industry has been a good thing for the 

. northern part of the State and people outside of that are becoming interested 
and it is extending until it has a place in the extreme southern part of the 
State, and I might say, Mr. President, that it was from the most extreme 
southern part of the State, that the only entry of butter from the great State 
of Illinois, for the Exposition at New Orleans, came, from Clay County, 
where they are just in their A B C of dairying. Those people down there re- 
alize that this Exposition at New Orleans means business, and if I have an 
opportunity of going down there I propose to give that man all the premi- 
ums that belong to Illinois. If Mr. Lord had been here he would have open- 

edup for your benefit a large fund of information ; he would have shown 
these people that while they may not be directly eiedeed in dairying, they 
can be engaged in raising grain and cows to supply the northern part of the 
State. He would have shown also, the course necessary to make this indus- 
try a profitable one. He would have given you an idea of the markets, not 
only our own local markets but abroad. In fact L think he would have cov- 
ered the field so fully that there would have been no question raised as to 
' any lack of information in regard to the subject he was handling. 
‘ Mr. J.H.WuIte: Mr. President, Col. McGlincy failed to state one or 
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two things with reference to this matter. This gentleman, Mr. Lord, is a 
Kane County man. Another point, speaking of the name of Elgin butter, 
we find in the market reports from New York and other centers, Elgin but- 
ter is quoted in the winter season, almost invariably at one to three cents 
above eastern butter, and I see they state in connection with that, that ev- 
erything that is sold on the Elgin. Board of Trade is designated as Elgin 
butter. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think I understood Mr. Morrow, to say that he 
thought this account of milk given in the report at Washington was correct. 
I should beg to differ very much from him in that respect. I think that if 
he figures it down carefully he will find that a cow averages according to this 
report about 2 6-10 quarts of milk perday. Now acowthat don’t give more 
than‘that is good for nothing but the shambles. It was because of that re- 
port that I said what I did in my paper; I thought it was doing wrong to the 
country generally to report that our cows didn’t give over 2 6-10 quarts of 
milk a day. : 

J.R.Scorr: Unless I misapprehended this gentleman’s figures it seems _ 
to me they came very far short of what they ought to be. I think he made 
the statement for instance, that twenty five quarts of milk per cow was all 
that was necessary to raise the calves. I want to say if that is the basis of 
his statement, I think he is about as far wide of the facts as the Commission- 
er is as to what a cow will produce, because twenty-five quarts of milk will 
not keep a calt very long. 

Mr. WHITE: I presume in making that statement he remembers that a 
very large proportion of our calves in the dairy district are never fed at all, 
but slaughtered at birth. | 

Mr. HOSTETTER: When these estimates are made, don’t they take the 
amount of milk and butter sold and reported as the average instead of. what 
isnot reported ‘There is a great dealof butter that is not reported sold, for 
instance, my butter is not reported sold, like the butter on the Elgin Board 
of Trade. What goes to provide farmers and hotels is not reported in the 
general statistics of the country. They don’t comeinat all and that reduces 
the average of each cow very much. 

THE PRESIDENT: The census report gives over 777,000,000 of butter 
that is made, and that is calculated to take in all made on farms. 

Dr. Mitus: I want to speak of Borden’s condensed milk, I used to be ° 
in the army and we used it with the army, and especially with the sick, way 
down as far as Atlanta and it was perfectly safe, good and sweet. I do not 
know why milk is not more used in our families. I regard it as the cheap- 
est food one can use. You can buy two quarts for six cents and I know of 
nothing at the same price, in which there is so much nutriment. Another 
thing, somebody made the remark a number of years ago, that he 
thought the number of cows kept in a State was an indication of the civili- 
zation, that if 500 cows were kept in one country, and in another of equal 
area 400 were kept, in the one keeping 500 there was the more civilization. 

THs PRESIDENT: Mr. Lord made his figures as to the number of cows as 
per the census, which is 865,000. Now that census was taken in 1880. To- 
day there are a million cows in the state, and I make the amount of pro- 
perty in dairying, in Illinois, $266,636,797, which includes : 
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412 creameries and cheese factories and fixtures.... $ 1,236,000 
One million cows, at $35 a head...... hari Goa Res 35,000,000 
Four and-a-half acres of land to a cow to support 

Hew ab Po0lamacres.:.diowesuerid-.es Ms dadeee 1s... 225,000,000 
4,163 teams, with wagons‘and harness, $300 each.... 1,248,900 
To feed those teams, hay and 1,515,332 bush. oats ... 579,489 
250,000 milk cans, at $3.50 each....................-- 875,000 
6,244 laborers, at $432 per year.................00208- 2,697,408 

Making the whole estimate..................... $266,636, 797 


Mr. BROOMELL: If there be nothing more said on that subject, I would 
like to bring to your consideration, so that the Association may take some 
action upon the matter, this question of adulteration which was brought up 
by the secretary this afternoon. 

It occurs to me, that this Association, in conjunction with the committee 
which was appointed by the Elgin Board of Trade on Monday last, may, in 
due course of time, take measures to bring an influence to bear upon the 
legislature of the state in this coming meeting at Springfield, to have a law 
passed which will be efficient in meeting the question of adulteration of but- 
ter, or anything else it is thought wise to include. I suggest as a way to get 
at it, that the chairman of this Convention appoint a committee of five to 
report to-morrow morning, having taken time to deliberate. In order to get 
members of a committee who will act and give it their attention, I suggest 
a committee of five be appointed by this convention, to co-operate with a 
similar committee from the Elgin Board of Trade, to bring the matter before 
the coming meeting of the Illinois Legislature, [ make that motion. Motion 
seconded. | : 

Mr. McGuincy: It seems to me there is no question likely to be up in 
our whole session of such vital importance to the farming industry of this 
State as the question of the adulteration of food products, and especially but- 
ter; there is not another industry in the State or in the world with the 
amount of capital invested in it, that the figures here to-day show is in- 
vested in this ; and are the farmers of Illinois going to sit down and let these 
fiends put upon the market a product ruinous to health, and ruinous to the 
pocket book, and stamping out the reputation of this Elgin or Illinois butter? 
And yet time and again efforts have been made in this direction, and they 
have proven utter failures simply because you will sit down here and °*‘ reso- 
lute’ until doomsday, and you don’t furnish the wherewithal to set the ball 
in motion. If this was for a railroad, insurance or iron interest, or any 
other interest, men would place their shoulders to the wheel, they would go 
before the legislature, and they would demand that they should get such 
laws as would be beneficial to them. Iam opposed to passing resolutions 
until resolutions are followed by action that will be felt throughout the 
State. The people of this county, as well as other counties, can urge the 
members of the legislature to come up and help us in this matter. Now, if 
this Association will form a committee that will report to this Association, 
let us each and all put our shoulders to the wheel and fasten a law upon the 
statute books that no guilty man can escape. I am in favor of the resolution 
if the people will back itup when they getit through the Association. Motion 
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put and carried. The Chair appointed J. H. Broomell, J. L. Witbeck, Geo. 
E. Morrow, R. P. MeGlincy and J. R. Scott, as such committee. 

Song—E. A. Kimball, accompanied by Miss Kimball. 

Music, Ladies’ Quartet—Mrs. Garwood, Misses Kittie Baker, Helen 
Maltby and Nettie Ayer. 

Adjourned to.9.30 o’clock, a. m. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Met pursuant to adjournment at 9.30 a. m. next day. 


PRACTICAL DATRY FARMING. 
H. B. GURLER, DE KALB, ILL. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I have been assigned the subject 
of practical dairying, and I hardly know how to handle the subject without 
giving my experience in the business, and perhaps a few theories. In 1869 — 
I bought a farm and went to grain raising, but my yearly balance sheet soon 
cried halt! and I halted. I saw that I must turn over a new leaf. I looked 
over and studied the different branches of farming, beef and pork raising, 
wool and mutton producing, and dairying. I made a new start, with cows 
at the head of the list, next hogs, then sheep. After a few years I dropped 
the sheep business, as it did not pay as well as the cows or hogs. I com- 
menced dairying with twenty cows, such as I could buy in my vicinity, and 
they were not very good ones. The first year I received $33 per head from 
the cows for six months’ milk taken to cheese factory, and made consider- 
able butter after the factory closed. I patronized a factory two years, and 
then, there being no factory in operation in my vicinity, I made butter (or, 
rather, my wife did, with the help of the dog to do the churning) for several 
years. I learned that my dairy produced 150 lbs. of butter per cow annually, 
which did not leave me a satisfactory profit. I then commenced to test my 
individual cows for percentage of cream and weight of milk. I found the 
weight of milk to range from 18 to 40 lbs., and the percentage of cream to 
be 7 to 20 in the different cows. I afterwards got an idea that this test was 
not sufficiently accurate, and then I tested all my cows (forty in number at 
this time), by setting the milk separate, and skimming and churning separ- 
ate. In this test I learned that I had cows that would only pay for the feed 
consumed, and that I had others that would pay a profit of $60 per year af- 
ter paying for feed. Upto this time I had worked from necessity; I felt 
that I must know my good and poor cows; but from this time on I took much 
pleasure inthis work. I learned that the cow that gave 40 lbs. of milk per 
day did not produce as much butter as the cow that gave 18 lbs. of milk. I 
learned that the butter yield of my cows ranged from 8 to 200z. per day. I 
commenced to weed out my unprofitable cows, and filled their places with 
better ones, or with heifers from my best cows, and raised the heifer calves 
from them. During this time I changed from summer to winter dairying. 
By a few years of this work I increased the butter yield of my dairy from 150 
to 266 Ibs. per cow, and increased the profit above cost of feed, from $15 to 
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$45 percow. I believe any dairyman that will commence this work will get 
interested in it, and he will think better of his business and better of himself. 
I found winter dairying more profitable than summer dairying. I would 
have the cows calve in September or October. Let me say here, that this 
work had outgrown my wife and the dog, and forced myself anda horse, and, 
finally, a steam engine, into oa the dairy having increased to over sixty 
COWS. 

There are a number of reasons why winter dairying is preferable to sum- 
mer dairying. The cow is producing the most milk when of the greatest 
value. Thecow will, if properly cared for in cold weather, produce more 
milk in the year, to calve in the fall, than she will tocalve in the spring. If 
she calves in the spring, she will naturally want to dry off in the beginning 
of winter, and nature and the cold weather will beat the best feeder, and she 
will go dry much longer than she will if dried in the summer on pasture. If 
she calves in the fall, and is well fed and cared for during the winter, she 
will give a good flow of milk until she is put to pasture in the spring, and go- 
ing dry on pasture, she will milk as long assheought to. Last May, my cows 
that had been milked all winter, gave as much milk as many of the patrons 
cows that were fresh milkers. 

A cow that has nothing but corn fodder in the field, and straw at the 
stack, and a straw stack for shelter in winter, is not in condition to do profit- 
able work for two months after she goes to pasture, and she will never do as 
well as she would have done had she been well cared for during the winter. 

We all know if we would stop to think that it requires a certain amount 
of food to support the system, and the profit is on what she consumes over 
and above what nature requires for support. Many farmers act as though 
_ they did not know this to be a fact. We should study how to grew and pre- 

pare a palatable and well-balanced feed for all our stock. Even the hog will 
not long thrive on an exclusive corn diet. 

I am satisfied that it will pay us well to use our knowledge and jade 
in preparing a food for stock, that has the right proportions of flesh and fat- 
forming material. 

I have wandered from the subject somewhat. I was telling the advan- 
tages of winter dairying. Help can be hired at a less price in winter than 
in summer. It makes the least milking in summer when the labor of caring 
for the farm crops is crowding. It gives you an opportunity to turn the 
cows that you have decided to dispose of for beef at the season that class of 
beef sells for more than any other season in the year—namely, in April and 
May. I find that with heavy feeding, a cow that calves in September or 
October can be milked until April 1st and sold May 1st for beef. I have 
practiced this for several years. Some may think they cannot raise their 
calves in the winter, but that is not so; I have raised better calves in the 
winter than in the summer. They must have warm, clean quarters, as all 
stock must have, to thrive. I have had grade Durham calves gain two lbs. 
per day for a month at a time in the winter months. as were fed skim- 
milk, corn meal, and tame hay. 

ee winter ae has for several years been early-cut lover and timothy 
hay, with wheat bran and corn meal, one-half of each by measure. I prefer 
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to have the hay cut when the clover is in full blossom. I feed straw and 
coarse hay in racks in the yard. I find the cows will consume considerable 
of such feed after having ail the good hay they will eat in the barn. Iam 
now feeding shocked corn, cut with a feed cutter into one-half inch lengths; 
I also feed what hay the cows will eat and ten to twelve quarts of wheat 
bran each per day. It makes a great difference when hay is cut. To pro- 
duce milk, early-cut hay is much more profitable than late-cut hay. Some 
farmers say it will not ‘“‘spend so well.” I will admit that stock will con- 
sume more of the early-cut hay, and that is the reason that it is more profit- 
able to feed. The profit is in what an animal will consume after that which 
is required to support the system. Therefore the more palatable the food 
the more will be consumed, and the larger will be the profit on what is con- 
sumed. 

From the Sth to the 10th of this month my milk shrunk from 855 ibs. to 
750 tbs. I went to my farm to see what was the cause. I asked my foreman 
about the feed, water and care of the cows. He said he was doing all he 
knew how to do to Keep up the yield of milk. Iat last discovered the cause 
in a change of hay. I had been feeding the second crop of clover, and the 
last of it was fed the 4th of the month. The change was to the last cut of 
the first crop, though it was good hay. I have repeatedly had the same ex- 
perience when I have changed from early-cut to late-cut hay. 

See that the cows have plenty of fresh-pumped water without any ice in 
it. Wecan not afford to use corn at present price—$10 per ton—to warm the 
water from freezing point to the temperature of the cow’s system. See that 
they have salt every day. 

In the Elgin section most of the butter and cheese is oie in the facto- 
ries from either whole milk or gathered cream. Some dairymen prefer one 
and some the other system. In some localities all the milk is taken to the 
factory, and in others the cream only is taken to the factory, leaving the 
milk on the farm. I believe either system is preferable to making butter 
unless the dairyman has plenty of help without hiring, and has conveniences 
and skill to make butter equal to the factory goods. 

The pig can not be left out of consideration in practical dairying. We 
must have him to utilize the skim-milk, whey and slop. I have done consid- 
erable experimenting in feeding skim-milk to pigs, both by itself and in 
connection with grain foods. My experience is that 100 tbs. of skim-milk 
will produce 64 ibs. of increase live weight on pigs weighing 125 ibs. or less, 
and on larger hogs it will produce less. A thrifty pig weighing 40 tbs. will 
produce more increase in weight from the same amount of food than it ever 
will after. 

Some dairymen say they cannot get help to milk. I have seldom had 
any trouble in that line. We always milk in the barn, summer and winter, 
and make the milking a part of the day’s work. Wedo not work until sun- 
down in summer, and then milk ten to fifteen cows each after supper, but we 
have supper and have the milking done ‘at sundown in the long days of sum- 
mer. 

In breeding, always use a thoroughbred male; you cannot afford to use 
any other if you wish to raise your stock. Decide whether you want a butter 
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dairy, a milk dairy, or a dairy for raising steers, and then select your male 
from the line you wish to work in. I believe it is as necessary to success to 
have some plan to work to.in farming as it is with the carpenter or the ma- 
chinist. 

I would say to all dairymen who have not already done so, commence 
testing your cows aS soon as you gethome. If you are selling milk, know 
how much each cow is producing. If you are selling cream by the gauge or 
inch, know how much milk each cow gives and what percentage of cream 
each cow’s milk produces. If you are making butter, know how much but- 
ter each cow will produce per week. I will warrant you will be surprised at 
the result of your tests, and 1 know you will be interested, instructed and 
financially benefitted. 


DISCUSSION. 


C. C. BuEL: I wish that Mr, Gurler would give me an idea of what he 
calls early cut hay and late cut hay. 

MR.GURLER: Icallitearly cut hay, when itis cut a little before it comes 
in full blossom. I know that it requires more curing, and if it was exclusive- 
ly timothy, I would not cut quite so soon, but in our section it is generally 
more clover than timothy. Clover will make more milk and the yield per acre, 
per year of clover will exceed the timothy because you have two crops. 

Q. How much will it exceed the timothy ? 

A. Fifty percent. I have repeatedly cut five tons of hay to the acre, the 
two BEOD 
How much timothy did you ever cut? 

About3 1-4. One crop is about the best I ever got. 

Wont you get twice as much clover as timothy ? 

No, fifty per cent. is not twice as much; I think I put it high enough. 
Is the common yield of timothy hay more than two tons per acre? 
Probably not, but clover on the same ground would not produce five 
tons, the second crop would be tolerably light. 

Q. Wouldn’t it produce four tons of clover on the same ground that 
would produce two tons of timothy and then leave your ground in much bet- 
ter condition for another crop? 

A. Yes, clover will leave the ground in much better condition for rota- 
ting crops, but I would rather estimate it at three to two, that I am sure is. 
not over-estimating it. 

Q. Isn’t it difficult to cure so green ? 

A. I have no trouble curing with a hay tedder. I have acrop of clover 
that would yield fully three tons to the acre, I cut it in the morning, start the 
hay tedder soon after and I have it cured so I can commence to draw the 
next forenoon. 

@. Just what stage of curing are you referring to ? 

A. I estimate the capacity of my barn, after thehay is settled in the binn 
I know what my barn figures up to hold of hay. 

@. Itis only once in a while we have settled weather, what may be called 
good hay weather, until about the 4th of July, or at least the Ist of July, now, 
you must be cutting your hay about the 20th, or the 25th of June ? 
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A. Yes, I had over half my hay this year on the 4th of July, let me tell 
you, Mr. Buell that is more theory than fact about good weather after the 
4th of July, for we had the best haying weather last season in the month of 
June, that we had the whole summer. I had more cured in one week before 
the 4th, than I did iu two afterwards. 

@. Do you think the second crop of cloveris as good in value asthe first? 

A. I think it is greater, that is, if you cut it in the proper time, it is of 
equal value certainly. 

@. I thought that my cows liked the first crop of hay very much better 
than the second ? 

A. I never found itso,unless I let the second crop grow too long until it 
gets woody. I have frequently had my cows fall off in the flow of milk in 
changing from the second crop to the first. The second crop would be on 
top of the mow and be fed first of course. 

(J. In what stage of dryness do you put your hay in the barn ? 

A. Well, I don’t want the clover cured enough so that the leaves will 
break and drop off the stalks, neither do I want it put in green. I want it 
dry soit won’t go through a process of fermentation and come out black. 

Q. Do you want a tight barn or an open barn ? 

A. My barn is boarded and battened. 

(J. Do you salt your hay ? 

A. Once in a while if we get caught with some bad weather we put on a 
little salt. 

(. Do youconsider a ton of clover equal to a ton of timothy for feed ? 

A. I cannot argue as to the nutriment, but I can say there is more profit 
in feeding a ton of clover than of timothy, as a matter of money, and that is 
the point we are working for. 

Q. I wish you would impress upon the minds of the people in this coun- 
try that it pays to manure your meadows well ? 

A. My manure really all goes onto my meadows. I don’t like to ma- 
nure new seeding the first year, I wait till the next year. The first crop will 
generally grow as well as we want. I think three yearsis plenty long to 
leave the land seeded. I don’t remember that I ever manured on stubble 
ground. 

q. What would you do to insure a good catch of seed ? 

A. Thorough cultivation and sowing plenty of seed; even then you 
might miss catching with plenty of seed, if your ground was all lumpy on 
the surface. 

Q. At what season of the year did you sow the seed ? 

A. I sow in the spring with our spring crops. I have seeded with tim 
othy in the fall and got a good crop in the next season. 

q. Do you seed your spring crops altogether ? 

A. Yes. I nowdonot sow any crops of small grain without seeding, for 
the reason that I don’t sow any more smali grain than what I need in order 
to get the rotation. I don’t grow winter grain. The timothy that I speak of 
seeding in the fall, is on ground that has usually been seeded with clover in 
the spring and I have failed to get a stand on account of drought, or my grain 
lodging and smothering it. I have lost from that cause more than others. 
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Q. What do you think of sowed corn for cattle, thick drilled or sowed 
corn ? 

A. My idea is that you don’t want to get corn so thick, but what you 
get some color in the stalk, it grows white like something growing down the 
cellar, and there is no nutriment, it aint worth feeding. I get better results 
from drilling. The way I plant, I get ten or twelve kernels to the foot and 
I think that is as thick as it ought to be. 

@. You get considerable ears on the corn that way ? 

A. I get small ears. 

Q. What about sweet corn ? 

A. I have used some, but I was troubled to get seed corn that would 
grow. I think myself that it is more nutritious or something; you get a 
little better results from the same amount of feed; you won’t get sucha 
yield as you will in the yellow dent. 

@. How do you fasten your cows in the stable ? 

A. With stanchions. I built my barn with double stalls, and they are 
chained. It is more comfortable for the cows to be tied around the neck ; 
but I could not keep them clean, they had so much liberty. 

Q. My experience in tying cows in stanchions was, at the first they got 
tired, and in the morning going out they would lie down; but after being a 
little accustomed to it I could see no difference. 

A. The cows are tied in the stables just like a horse, and in double 
stalls ; they can reach the food, so there is no stretching and straining; each 
cow has its separate feed box. 

Q. Give us an idea of the amount of food profitable to feed a cow? 

A. Well, I think it is proper to feed them all they will eat, of the proper 
kind of food. It is not profitable to feed them all the corn meal they will 
~ eat; make a variety, give them different kinds. 

Q. Yourrule would be simply to ascertain about what a cow will eat, 
and eat up clean ? 

A. Yes; but don’t get the idea that I am in favor of feeding cows all 
the grain feed they will eat. You will readily learn what they will make 
good use of. There isa great deal of difference in cowsin that respect; you 
can tell a great deal by the droppings; the’droppings of some cows will look 
as if they had no grain feed at all, and some will look half meal, as though 
they had not had half the good of it—had more than they could assimilate. 

- Q. Lunderstand that you get two crops of hay a year; where do you get 
your summer feed ? 

A. I geta good aftermath on the clover. 

Q. Where do you get your winter pasture ? 

A. I don’t have any; the cows are in the barn, except a short time 
every day, long enough to have the stables cleaned. 

@. My experience has been, that no matter at what season a calf is 
raised, in addition to the milk ration it should have hay, instead of grass, for 
the first six months; it secures better digestion and less liability to scour. 
_In raising winter calves, how long do you give them fresh milk before you 
_ change off ? 

A. Inever feed my calves fresh new milk until I get them learned to 
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drink, then 1 give them skimmed milk ; and when I changed my new milk I 
would give them every twelve hours, and then twenty four, and so on, until 
I got them where they would drink either sweet or sour milk. 

Q. Do you give grain feed ? 

A. Yes; I feed corn meal and wheat bran. 

@. Do you think meal is better than whole grain for calves ? 

A. Yes; you get more good out of it, and I think that a cow will give 
more milk. I have heard men argue that there is no waste in feeding a cow 
whole grain; that what the cow don’t get the hogs do. But we can’t afford 
to let the cows do that; there isa wear and tear on the machinery which 
affects the profit. I don’t think it is policy. I feed my calves half skim 
milk until they get to grass in the spring, and the next fall they are great, 
noble fellows, well able to take care of themselves. The calf you raise in 
the summer, if it goes through the first winter has got to be taken extra care 
of in order to come out the next spring in good shape. 

Q. In other words, your calves raised in the winter are worth nearly as © 
much at a year and a half as calves raised in the spring are at the age of two 
years ? 

A. Yes, they are worth just as much, and I have very often thought 
winter calves, at six to eight months, are worth as much as spring calves at 
@ year. 

Q. I wish Dr. Tefft would give us some points on the value of corn fod- 
der as compared with hay for beef and for milch cows? | 

A. Ihave been in the practice of using corn fodder largely in the winter 
for years; I prefer it. If it is cut properly, and at the proper time, your corn 
won’t shrink much. I-want them fed twice a day on the fodder, cut up 
about three-fourths of an inch or one inch, and once on hay. My cows will 
do better on that feed than on any other, and the milk is better. It should 
be cut as soon as it begins to glaze. In regard to fodder corn, I cut my 
corn about twelve inches high, not close to the ground, and set it up in 
shocks, cure it and have it taken into the barn. I have a tread horse-power, 
one horse and the ‘‘ Belle City ” cutter. I feed night and morning, with the 
corn fodder usually, and hay in the middle of the day. 

Q. Do you find it necessary for cows to have water more than once a 
day ? 

A. They drink whatever they want at one turning out; do not turn 
them out too early in the morning and they will drink enough to last. The 
water I use for my cows passes through my barn under the ground and comes 
out on the south side, so they have a sunny place to go and drink. Itis the 
same water that is used for cooling the milk, so it is warmed a little in win- 
ter. I have a tank in my cooling room that will hold forty barrels; I pump 
by wind from a well into that tank. Thesame water goes to my cooling 
tubs through pipes, and the water comes to the cooling tubs of the same 
temperature as the water in the well, and the cows like that. It is notas 
cold as the water they take out of the creeks. The inspection for the con- 
condensed milk factory is so rigid that the patrons keep their barns ina 
very good condition, as well as their strainers, milk cans, and everything 
that is handled there ; they are exceedingly particular. 


® 
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Q. How do you fasten your cows? 

A. By stanchions; I have tried the chains, but think the stanchions 
best. 
— Q. What length of plank or floor do you use behind your stanchions ? 

A. WhenI first built I had Durham cows, and I built four feet four 
inches. I now have Holsteins, and grades of Holsteins, and it takes a five- 
foot floor; itis none too long. It wants to be just so a cow can stand com- 
_ fortably on her hind feet, a little forward of the drop. 

Q. How much of a drop have you? 

A. My drop is four inches. 

@. Do you know how much an acre it costs you to cut and cure your 
fodder ? 

A. It costs $1 an acre to set it up, and the husking something more. 
They don’t bind it. I have heard it argued that it is better to feed corn in 
the ear, but I cannot see why. It is apt to derange the alimentary canal; it 
acts as an irritant as it passes through. The corn should be ground for feed 
because the cow don’t grind it herself, and she cannot get the nutriment out 
of it. A horse will chew ground feed all up, but a cow will not. 

Q. Do you feed meal wet or dry? 

A. Dry, invariably. I prefer corn and oats ground together to any 
other feed; bran makes very good feed, mixed with corn and oats. 

Q. What proportion of corn and oats do you grind ? 

A. I would grind two bushels of oats to one of corn, and I would mix 
just about an equal bulk in bran. 

Q. Do you use coarse or fine bran ? 

A. I take the second put of bran, that is, the inner bran, and of course 
it is finer—called middlings. There is a difference in the outer and the 
_ inner coat which is distinguishable under the microscope; the outer coat is 
a darker color, and that comes in large flakes in the roller mill process; the 
inner coat contains more phosphates. 

Dr. Mitis: In feeding large quantities of bran, there is only one diffi- 
culty; bran isrich in mineral points, which often give rise to concretions 
which may endanger the life of the animal. It will often form concretions 
in the stomach, so called hair balls. These hair balls are only formed when 
the animal licks its own hair; but they can only be accumulated when there 
is a proper nucleus. The bran should always be mixed with corn meal and 
then there is little danger of trouble. 

Dr. TeEFFT: Mr. Gurler spoke of the difficulty of keeping seed corn. 
That is probably because it is not properly picked and cured; and the same 
thing applies to fleld corn. If the corn is picked when it isin the stiff dough, 
tied up two and two and hung up; when it is dry you will have no trouble. 
I learned that in the factory, where they put up sweet corn. Corn that was 
too far advanced to putup, was thrown aside and I noticed that that invari- 
ably grew which was in full dough—in stiff dough. A friend of mine, 
planted some corn this spring, about as soon as the snow was off, and that 

corn grew. 

PROF. MoRRow: I want to give my most hearty approval to the posi- 

tion taken here, and especially commend to our friends in this part of the 
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State, the advantages of winter dairying. I believe that for us, even more 


than in northern Illinois, the winter dairying will be more profitable than — 


summer dairying. I think there has beeu nosummer since I have been here 


that butter has not sold for ten cents per pound, and there had been no win-. 


ter that butter has not been ata high price. I heartily believe that you can 
have equally good success—and in many cases—better success in the final re- 


sults in fall and winter calves, than you certainly can with latespring calves. 


That has been my observation. I believe that we shall find it decidedly de- 
sirable to go into winter dairying. 
Dr. TEFFT: I feed bran for the phosphates it contains; while you are 


milking your cow, you are certainly drawing phosphates from that cow, and - 


the cow must have more supplies from some source. 

Dr. Minus: I want to speak of the curing of clover. It has been a 
study with me to cure clover well, and put it into the barn without losing 
part of it. I want to tell you a little experience that I had. My man, on the 


farm cut a good deal of clover hay and part of it was very imperfectly cured, — 


he did not want to spoil his part of itand heput itinthe barn. Ifelt uneasy 
about that clover hay, until he came to feed itin the winter. It came out 
bright and sweet, notmouldy. In talking with Mr. Scott and others, I find 
that has been their experience in tight barns. Mr. Raymond says if you cut 


your clover and put it right in your barn, if your barn is tight it will come ~ 


out sweet, cleanand nice. I think the clover crop is corn and oats and hay 
practically; I think that we have nothing in the way of farm products that in 
any way approaches it. I would hardly recommend cutting twice. Better 
cut once and what the cattle don’t take, will go to fertilize the land. 

Mr. GURLER’ Do you think that you can afford to use anything as a 
fertilizer that our stock will consume ? | 

Dr. MILLS: Well, the cattle will finally eat up about all that is left on 
the ground. 

Mr. ALLEN: What little clover [have put in the barn green, has gen- 
erally come out pretty black and rotten. 1 know that Mr. Scott can tell us 
something about this. 

Mr. Scott: Iwould not recommend putting clover in the barn abso- 


lutely green, but clover hay cut on a bright day, in the morning, will be kept — 


very safely putin the barn in the evening. A brother of mine in Kentucky, 
raises a good deal of clover hay, and I have known him to cut his clover in 
the morning, and pack the mow in his big mule barn right up full of what 
you would call green clover and it would come out as bright, and nice for 
the cattle as can be, and the stock will eat very heartily of it, all they can 


eat. It don’t do to do the same here in sheds and siacks, but if it isto be put | 


in a tight barn free from dew or mildew, it does not need to be cured, and it 


comes out without any mold or black. The thing is, to put it into the barn © 4 


without any water on it, if itis cut and barely wilted, cut in a bright morn- 
ing and put up the same day, free from moisture, it will keep, 

Mr. BROOMELL: It seems to me, Mr. Scott’s method of putting up his 
clover has theelements of the ensilege system. The two preserving elements 
are the exclusion of air and weight. He gets that by his tight barn and by 
the weight of clover packing it down. 
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Dr. DETMERS: In Germany, they all pack their hay in good tight barns 
and their experience is like Mr. Scott’s. If they cut their clover and get it 
into the barn without any rain, it will do perfectly well, if itis perfectly dry, 
butif you get rain onit, you must cure it before you put it into the barn, or 
if there is a little moisture, even a littledew,that has not been perfectly evap- 
orated, it is dangerous, and barns have been set on fire that way. There is 
no fermentation taking place as in ensilage, which is really nothing but 
sauer kraut, and I hope that in a State where a bushel of corn is as cheap as 
itis in this State, that we shall not have to come to that, We can put up 
clover green, but it must be dry, then we have the very best hay imagina- 
ble; it comes out a little dark greenish color. 

Dr. TEFFT: I think that our farmers dry their hay too much. I think 
they lose much of the virtue; one time I had hay mowed, and put into the 
barn within two hours, red top hay. That hay heated so that I could not 
hold my hand on it, and sweat so that the water run across the barn floor. 
When I came to feed that hay, I supposed it would be good for nothing, but 
my stock ate it up cleaner than any they had had ina long time. You can 
put green hay into a tight barn, that you could not stack atall. 

Mr. GURLER: I want to hear from Mr. White about the oats lodging, 
and what he does for it. 

Mr WHITE: This question of oats lodging, in our section has become 
a very serious one. We manure our lands heavily and seed often and sow 
small grain, with grass seed, and the rich state of our lands makes our oats 
grow so rank that very often we not only lose our crop of oats, but it smoth- 
ers out our new seed. Iwas quite surprised, a few years ago, on visiting one 
of my neighbors, to find his cattle running through his oats the first of June; 
the oats eight or ten inches high, and upon inquiry, I found that he was fol- 
- lowing the practice of turning his cattle upon the oats sufficient to eat them 

down, keeping them back so that they headed out very much shorter. I 
hardly dared to try the experiment myselffor sometime, but I finally ven- 
tured, and having a pieee of oats that was growing very rank, I turned in 
forty or fifty head of them for two or three hours, They went all over it, 
and cropped it down close. It was so rich, and grew so fast, that ina few 
days they came up as rank as ever, and I repeated the process. I had a 
Swede man at work for me, and hesaid: ‘‘Mr. White, you will never get any 
oats,” and I didn’t know but what I was overdoing the thing myself, but I 
Was very anxious, not to lose the oats and grass both. I finally got a very 
fine crop of oats, short enough so that we bound them nicely upon a ‘‘Marsh 
harvester,” and a splendid stand of grass. I have done that ever since to 
prevent lodging, with good success. 

Q. How much did that put your oat crop off ? 

A. That depends on the season, I would recommend to turn them in, 
_ when the oats are about six inches high and then if necessary feed again. 
-Q. Did you notice the quality of the milk which was produced from that 

feed ? 
7 A. Not quality, but I noticed the quantity. 
Q. I think thatif you had noticed the cream, you would have observed 
_ that it was very abundant. I think that the most abundant cream I ever had 
was from feed of that kind. 
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BUTTER AND CHEESE MAKING. 
J. H. BROOMELL, AURORA. 


The subject assigned by the programme to me isan oldone. Ithas been 
so ably treated in its various phases, at the annual conventions from year 
to year, it would seem that nothing more could be said. Indeed, I have de- 
bated in my own mind what I could say to interest and instruct such an 
audience as the one before me. I have decided to venture upon a little rem 
view of the tendencies of the times, calling up the new experiences of manu- 
facturers, which have come to them through the closer competition, and new 
machinery introduced during the past year. 

It is evident that the manufacturer of butter and cheese is becoming, 
from year to year, more scientific; or, in other words, the scientific princi- 
ples underlying the different processes are now better understood than ever 
before, and the tendency of the practical work of manufacturing is to get 
nearer and nearer to the line indicated by the work of the scientist. Manu- — 
facturers are assisted in this by the inventor who comes to them with new . 
machinery for testing milk to ascertain its fatty qualities, and to trace adul- 
terations; with new devices for separating the cream from the milk; with im- 
provements in churn and butter-workers and cheese vats and presses and 
heating apparatus. Indeed, a man engaged in the production of these two 
great commodities cannot survive the close competition that presses upon 
him, unless he be wide awake in his business and ever on the alert for meth- 
ods and devices to enable him to cut more garments out of the cloth than 
he has hitherto been able todo. As good wheat is essential to the produc- 
tion of high grade flour, so is good milk indispensible in the manufacture of 
fine butter and cheese. WhenI say good milk I mean milk the product of 
healthy, well fed cows; clean milk, well cooled before leaving the dairy farm, 
in case of transportation toa faetory. With all the lecturing, talk, counsel 
and advice we have heard during the last fifteen years on the importance of 
clean, well-cooled milk, I doubt whether one half of the milk now produced 
in the great State of Illinois receives that attention between the cow and the 
manufacturers that is essential to the production of high grade goods. If 
this be so(and I think itis) the careful, painstaking half of the milk pro- 
ducers suffer a gross injustice in being loaded down with the sins of omission 
and commission of the other half, who are too lazy, too careless, or too in- 
different to produce milk of as high grade as the problem demands. 

My thought has reference, of course, to associate manufacturing, where 
all milk is taken atthe same value. This problem of holding milk and 
cream up toa nearly uniform standard of excellence is still one of the most 
difficult with which we have to deal. Close competition between manufac- 
turers for the control of the milk in a given district has been the chief cause 
of leniency which works out harmful results. Could we tighten the screws 
upon the careless dairymen without it resulting in the oft-repeated threat of 
taking his milk to some other factory equally convenient, we might accom- 
plish much more. Isee no better way to maintain a high standard of milk 
and cream than to keep the screws well tightened and at the same time ap- 
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peal to the pride and self interest of the producer to assistin a scheme which 
will meet out equal justice to all and produce good returus. There are but 
few men who cannot be reached by these two forces. Those who cannot, 
had better be set adrift, for they are so mean they will steal from the manu- 
- facturer or their neighbors, without a doubt. This much in general, about 
good milk. 

The nextimportant step of putter making is the separation of the cream 
from the whole body of the milk.. The principle underlying the varions pro- 
cesses for accomplishing this is well set forth by J. D. Frederickson of New 
York. He says: ‘In new milk, the butter globules are suspended in the 
milk-serum, or watery solution of the other constituents, in a mechanical 
mixture—an emulsion, so-called. The specific gravity of the butter globules 
being less than that of of the milk-serum, the former have a tendency to 
rise to the surface of the latter, whenever new milk is left alone. With a 
small part of the milk-serum, the butter globules furm a layer of cream on the 
top of the serum, leaving the latter more or less poor in fat, as skim-milk. 
The active agency causing the separation of the cream from the skim-milk is 
the difference in the respective specific gravities of the two parts. Any 
means increasing that difference will further the separation. By intense 
cooling of new milk, the serum, being the better conductor of heat, is cooled 
quicker than the butter globules; and as, therefore the former is shrinking 
more rapidly than the latter, the difference in specific gravity is increased, 
causing the cream to rise more quickly.’’ All devices for raising cream, of 
whatever kind, were intended to take advantage of the conditions found in 
cows milk as stated above, although the inventors, in most cases were igno- 
rant of them. They knew that the cooling of the milk would raise the cream 
but the philosophy of the process was until recently, a sealed book While 
- all the old inventions aimed to make the difference between the specific gray- 
ity of the cream and serum greater by the application of cold, or rather by 
_ the extraction of heat ; nowcomes the separator and reaches the same end by 

centrifugal force. The difference being that the latter is vastly more pow- 
erful and will do good work where the cooling process will fail. Ceatrifugal 
force is simply auother means by which to increase the tendency of the two 
parts of the milk toseparate on account of the difference in specific gravity, 
but this method is a thousand times more active than cooling or heating, or 
any other design as yet proposed. When a particle of matter is swinging 
around a central point, the force by which it presses outward from the center 
of revolution depends upon the gravity, the speed, and the distance from the 
center. In other words for 1000 revolutions a minute, the distance from the 
center being one foot, the centrifugal force is 340 times the weight of the mat- 
ter; the distance from the center being two feet it is 680 times the weight of 
the matter, the distance from the center being three feet itis 1020 times the 
weight of the matter. Now to show how this force is exerted upon cream and 
skim milk, suppose the weight of a particle of fat in milk be10 weight-units 
and that of an equally large particle of milk-serum be 11 weight-units, then the 
force by which the fat is naturally driven toward the surface will be 11—10=1, 
while in the centrifugal machine, making 1000 revolutions a minute, with an 
average radius of 1 foot, the force will be the difference between 340x10 and 
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340x11 which is 340. In other words, while the tendency of the cream and 
skim-milk to separate, while at rest would be represented by one, the force 
of the machine to cause a separation under the conditions mentioned would 
be represented by 340. The immense power of centrifugal force can be con- 
veniently illustrated as follows: Take a stick about two feet long and sus- 
pend it upon a pivotal point in the center; attach to each end a pail contain- 
ing 50 pounds of water ; revolve the stick and pails 1000 revolutions per min- 
ute and each pail will pull from the center with a force of 40800 pounds or 
over 20 tons. Such figures show the need of constructing centrifugal ma- 
chinery with great strength. Butter makers and dairymen are familiar with 
the difficulties of getting cream from milk at certain seasons, notably in the 
late fall and winter months where a large proportion of the cows are strip- 
pers. Mr. Fjord. calls it ‘“‘heavy” milk and made the phenomenon the sub- 
ject of thorough investigation. Such milk refuses to part with a consider- 
able proportion of its cream, even by intense cooling. By transportion and 
premature cooling, milk which originally was not ‘‘heavy” became so and 
many creameries were troubled to extract the cream until the introduction 
of the centrifugal creamer overcame the difficulty. It is not strange thata 
machine of the asserting power heretofore {stated should be able to waken 
up the “‘sleepy”’ quality of milk at any season. 

Notwithstanding the revolution that is taking place in dairy countries in 
the methods of extracting cream, and the much that can be said in favor of 
the centrifugal process, I recognize that a large portion of the butter made 
in Illinois for some time yet must come from the older processes. Which- 
ever method may be practiced, it should be done ina way to secure its best 
results. If water cooling, the water should be the coldest that can be had, 
and plenty of it; if by icing, itshould be thoroughly done. The latest dis- 
coveries indicate that the separation can be quickest, and most effectually 
accomplished, by introducing the cooling agency, whether it be ice or water, 
into the milk somewhere below the cream line. One invention puts it at the 
vottom of the tank or cooler, another just below the cream line. Experi- 
mental work with these methods has shown excellent results in a few hours. 
Iam convinced that we have not yet reached the best method of cooling 
large vats of milk to extract the cream. I look for something in the near fu- 
ture that will eclipse all we have at present. Such an invention will com- 
bine the advantages of the icing plan without its trouble and expense and 
the objection of the melted ice, watering the milk. 

Having extracted the cream, its treatment in preparation for the churn 
is more important than ever before. Separator cream must be cooled down 
quickly, in the summer months to the neighborhood of 50 deg. and this as 
soon as possible after leaving the machine. Experience shows that this 
must be done to save the grain. Some reduce it by a device allowing the 
cream to flow over a water cooler as it passes from the machine. Ihave had 
good results by cooling in setters in water at 49 deg. Frequent stirring is 
highly important to encourage equal fermentation and oxidizement. A 
thick crust should not be allowed to form on the cream while the lower 
strata are thin and unfermented. It spoils both the quality and yield of the 
butter. A mild, even acid in the cream is the thing to be aimed at. Bitter- 
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ness must fbe avoided. Experience shows that sepaiator cream must be 
churned colder by two or three degrees than cream by the old methods. If 
59 deg. to 60 deg. be the churning temperature for the one, the other must be 
started at 56 deg. to57 deg. Careful watching not to overwork the butter 
- from the new method is very essential to success in using it. 

The cream when discharged from the machine must not be too thick or 
concentrated. The yield from the whole milk may not be affected by this 
error, put it increases the difficulty of extracting the butter-milk. Itis quite 
impossible to get aclear washing of the butter. The writer was caught in a 
scrape of this nature last August. Early in the season the machines had 
been adjusted to throw about 20 per cent., or one in five, by measure, of the 
whole milk into the cream spout. This worked well enough during the early 
summer months while the milk was less rich in butier, but as the autumn 
approached and the milk became richer the cream became very thick, and 
with all the care and good management that I could command the butter 
was not clear. Having soon traced out what I thought was the cause of-the 
difficulty, I changed the machines so that they would throw out 25 per cent., 
or one in four,of the bulk,into the cream and had no further trouble. The sit- 
uation demanded a larger amount of milk-serum, or skim-milk with the 
cream to assist in the drawing out and washing out of the butter-milk. Op- 
erators of new machines must necessarily be learners, and what one man 
learns may be profitably related, to keep his neighhors out of the same mis- 
takes. 

There is a difference of judgment and practice on methods of salting. 
On the amount of salt, one ounce to the pound; there is no dispute. Many 
still apply the salt to the butter on the worker by weight, and incorporate it 
by light working. I like this for its accuracy, and would certainly use it 


- with inexperienced help. Others salt in the churn and guess at the amount 


of salt needed, and do it successfully. Here the disadvantage lies in its inac- 
curacy—the liability to over-salt or under-salt. The advantage lies in being 
able to incorporate the salt without a preliminary working, which has con- 
siderable weight, I think, with our centrifugal butter. 

As to kind of salt: the drift of the year past has been greatly in favor of 
domestic salts to the exclusion of imported salts. Without doubt we have 
American salts on the market equally as good and as pure as the best English 
brands, and at much lesscost. The oft-repeated assertion that no fine, long- 
keeping qualities could be obtained in butter and cheese, without the use of 
some kind of foreign salt has, by experience, been thoroughly disproved. 
The largest number of our best butter and cheese makers are now using 
American salt. Foreign salt must compete in price or be discarded. 

I read yet, occasionally, of some conservative individual raising his voice 
against artificial color in butter. Such, usually, own small dairies of Alder- 
neys and make butter on the farm. If they allow of color at all itis only 
such as they can extract from carrots, supposing they are less harmful than 
the commonly used annettoine. Such doctrine is founded upon prejudice 


and not the result of intelligent investigation. 


Popular taste demands a certain grade of color, and he who runs counter 
to this demand does it at his own loss. If color must be used, why not use 
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the cheapest, the most satisfactory and most harmless color yet known. I 
mean annettoine. Decided improvement has been made recently in the 
method of preparation of annettoine for butter color. I am using a simple 
preparation with coarse ground salt as a base—one pound of annettoine to 
eight pounds of salt—which gives most excellent satisfaction. It does not 
color the buttermilk if used in moderation, and is entirely free from the ob- 
jections which attach to preparations containing oil or potash. Having been 
a victim of imposition from rancid oil color within two years, I regard this 
new departure in introducing coloring matter into butter asa happy relief 
‘from anxiety. 

I shall not weary you by speaking of the A, B, C, of butter-making, sup- 
posing you are generally familiar with these details, but will try to answer 
any questions which may be propounded by the audience at the close of this 
paper, which might throw light upon this subject. 

The drift of the year in cheese-making, in Illinois, has been in the direc- 
tion of more good cheese and fewer poor ones. A less number of medium 
skims have been made this past year than for many years, and where cheese 
have been made the quality has been much above that of former years. I 
note that some full centrifugal skims have appeared, but they were so very 
poor and utterly worthless as human food that they took a place by them- 
selves, and cut no figure in the general cheese trade. They will not be made 
hereafter at a season of the year when buttermilk cannot be used to enrich 
them. 

A larger quantity of skim-milk has been used for stock-raising than - 
heretofore, a use which is highly beneficial to the dairy interest of the State 
by aiding dairymen to replenish their herds from their own best milkers. 
This is a change, certainly, for the better, and I believe will be emphasized 
more fully the coming year. 

I have observed an increase in the local consumption of cheese, owing 
to the fact that manufacturers have catered more to that class of trade than 
heretofore, which goes to prove what was said in our convention a year ago, 
that the consumption of cheese can be greatly increased by giving our people 
what they want. 

It would scarcely be expected that I should enter upon the details of 
cheese-making in this paper, for the reason that those of my hearers who are 
manufacturers probably know as much about the subject as the writer, 
while those who are mostly ignorant of the processes can only become profi- 
cient by practical work at the cheese vat. 

I would encourage the extension of cheese-making into the central and 
southern part of the State. There is room for more factories, and a good 
demand near at hand for a large part of the make. In closing I will lay be- 
fore you some pointed, practical rules, which I find in a little pamphlet pub- 
lished by J. B. Marquis, of New York: 


GENERAL RULES FOR DAIRYING. 


1. Decide your line of dairying—butter, or cheese, or both. 
2. Select your cows according to the line of dairying chosen. 
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3. Test each cow separately, and reject all not suited to your line of 
dairying, or that fail in quality or quantity of milk. 

4, Feed liberally ; have pure water always accessible, and keep a mix- 
ture of equal parts of salt, ashes and sulphur within reach of the cows. 

5. Be sure your stables are well ventilated; remove all droppings 
promptly; freely use absorbents and deodorizers, such as saw-dust, dry 
earth or cut straw, not omitting a liberal use of plaster. 

6. Be scrupulously clean in every particular, both in keeping the cows 
and in milking and handling the milk. 

7. By all means avoid exposure of the milk to the hot sun, and to foul” 
air. 

8. Air and cool your milk as fast as possible down to at least 70 deg., 
if you carry it any distance to a factory or creamery. Do the same if you 
make it into cheese at home, though you need not go below 80 deg. if made 
up immediately. 

9. When milk is kept over night to be carried to a factory, the temper- 
ature should be reduced below 60 deg. 


BUTTER-MAKING. 


10. If milk is set at home for cream, the sooner it can be set after milk- 
ing, and the higher the temperature, the better, as cream rises best and 
almost wholly while the temperature is falling. 

11. Never reduce the temperature below 40 deg., as alower temperature 
has a tendency to chill the product and injure its keeping quality; and it 
also expands the water, rendering its relatively greater density less instead 
of increasing it. To go 5deg. below 40 deg. would have practically the same 
effect as raising the temperature 5 deg., and to that extent retard the raising 
of the cream. 

12. Skim as soon as the cream is all up, or so much of it as you wish to 
take from the milk. 

13. Keep your cream, if not churned immediately, at a temperature of 
64 deg., or below, but not below 40 deg. 

14. Churn at such temperature between 55 deg. and 64 deg., as expe- 
rience shows you is best. Conditions vary the temperature for churning. 

15. Stop the churning when the butter is in granules about the size of 
wheat kernels. 

16. Draw off the buttermilk and wash in clean water, before gathering 
the butter, until the water runs clear. If one washing is in brine, it is all 
the better, as brine coagulates the cheesy matter, which dissolves, and is 
then washed out. ; 

17. Salt to suit customers, using none but refined salt made for dairy 
purposes. The best American salt is as good as any. 

18. Putup in such packages as are demanded by your market. 


CHEESE MAKING. 


19. Milk for cheese making—whether whole, skimmed, or partly skim- 
med—should be perfectly sweet. 
20. Set your milk at a temperature of 84 deg. or above. Rennet is most 
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active at 98 deg., or blood heat, above which the temperature should not be 
much raised. A temperature of 140 deg. will kill the rennet. 

21. Add rennet enough to make a firm curd in 30 minutes. 

22. Cut the curd as soon as it can be done without waste, and cut fine 
and finish at once. 

23. Keep the temperature as evenly at 98 deg. as possible, until the curd 
is fit to dip and salt. Cheddar, or cook in the whey, as preferred. 

24. Practice alone can teach when to dip, something depending on whe- 
ther a soft or firm cheese is desired. 2 

_ 25. The cheesing process depends a good deal on the relative per cent 

of water to caseine. If there is too little water, the cheese will cure slowly 
and be dry, crumbly, and have little flavor. If there is too much water des- 
tructive fermentation will set in, and the cheese rapidly decay, if it does not 
sour and break. 

26. An even temperature is indispensible for curing—as low as 65 to 70 
deg. for whole milk cheese, and as high as 75 to 80 deg. for skimmed—ac- 
cording to the degree of richness. 


CLEANLINESS. 


27. Itis not possible to be too particular about cleanliness. But clean- 
liness Gov. Seymour says, is a comparative term, and what is clean to one 
may be dirty to another. 

28. Carefully brush the cow’s udder—if it is befouled wash it—before 
milking. 

29. Keep all hairs and loose dirt out of the milk, that no filth may be dis- 
solved in it. No strainer can take out what is dissolved. 

30. Use a fine soft cloth strainer besides the wire strainer. 

31. Keep your milk away from all foul or disagreeable odors, as the fats 
rapidly absorb all odors, and impart them to the product. 

32. Wash in tepid water every dish, implement, or utensil, that comes 
in contact with milk or its products. Then scald in boiling water or steam ; 
after which rinse in cold water and expose then to pure air ( and sunshine if 
possible ) until needed for use. 


Mr. DEXTER: Mr. Broomell has referred to a valuable point in the 
use of the ‘‘centrifugal separator’’ as to the necessity of adding milk in the 
churn. 

Mr. BROOMELL: During the summer months 20 per cent., works suc- 
cessfully, but as the fall months come upon us, the milk becomes richer and 
we calculate it, 25 per cent of the bulk of the milk with the cream; I have 
not been successful in running my machine less than 20 per cent. My objec- 
tion to drawing the cream thick, is, that I cannot get all the butter-milk 
from the butter in the churn. The emulsion is so rich in oil that it will not 
separate. 

Mr. BUELL: I think that I canhelp youon that. Ihave found by prac- 
tical experience, that when the butter has just begun to form in globules, if 
you will put in four or five per cent of pure skim-milk, right from your sep- 
arator it obviates all of that. Be sure that your skim milk is some warmer 
than your cream in the churn. 
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GENERAL FARMING IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 
HON. E. E. CHESTER, CHAMPAIGN 


Had your committee of arrangements assigned this subject, General 
Farming, to one more fruitful in ideas, richer in experience, and with less of 
human prejudice in favor of accustomed ways and usages, they would have 
done this audience an extreme act of kindness. Probably no class of people 
have a better appreciation of their own notions of propriety than the general 
farmer, and the few thoughts that I shall present will be from the stand- 
point of one who has never strayed very far from the customs of this fortieth 
parellel of latitude in a business way. Your committeehas been kind to me, 
in giving a well worn subject, and confining me to the largest body of very 
fertile land in any of the states in our Union. I should hardly err, if I said, 


_ that this Second Judicial district of Illinois contained more acres especially 


adapted to the varied products of its climate than any other of equal area 
in the world, not excepting the newly discovered and untried interior of 
Africa. 

The fame of the prairies of Illinois are world-wide; famous not only 
for this wonderful productiveness when judiciously cultivated, but for the 
short space of time in which they have been changed from hunting grounds 
to fruitful fields. Within the memory of some of my hearers, its wild and 
dreary stretches of prairie, broken only by belts of timber that border its 
streams, and the occasional hut of the frontiersman, have been superceded 
by well tilled farms, on which are many happy homes, enjoyed by an in- 
dustrious and prosperous people, scracely one quarter section of this but 
is contributing to the comfort of its owners as well as to the wealth of the 
nation. 

Had the name given to this county of Champaign (meaning a level 
plain) been given to the whole of this territory, it would have been no mis- 
nomer. In fact a portion of these lands are too flat to produce abundant 
crops during the wet seasons, but fortunately the introduction of the use 
of drain tile, just at the right time, (as all the great public benefactors are 
introduced, at the right time) is making these the more desirable lands on 
account of their productiveness. Farmers of central Illinois have learned 
that no investment they can make pays greater dividends than money in- 
vested in draining their lands. Not only are they adding to their capital 
stock, —in many instances a dividend of one hundred per cent. per annum 
is returned them in additional crops. Too much stress cannot well be put 
on the importance of thoroughly draining all surface matter from our farm 
lands. Standing or stagnant water isa damage to all plant growth, at least to 
all farm crop growth. Well laid tile, of sufficient depth and size, will re- 
move all possible damage from water, and retain the moisture in the soil 
from which plant growth alone receives benefitfrom rain-fall. If there is to 
‘be a millenial age for the tillers of the soil in which there is to be neither 
flood, drought or pestilence, long strides towards it are being made by the 
flowing of water, in the thousands of miles of artificfal courses being laid 
asif by magic, under ourfarms. There is a mania with a few farmers for 
fast horses, for slow horses of great size, for great milking, and great grow- 
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ing cattle, for huge pigs, for monster sheep, for fine houses and for great 

barns, but the universal mania is for additional drainage. Let us hope it 
may continne until rainfall and the absence of rain shall cease to rob the 
tiller of the soil of the reward due him for his earnest labor. It may be of 


interest to know that Macon, McLain, Edgar and Kendall are the banner | 


counties of the state in drainage, rating them in the order named. 
If we may trust our own calculations to Assessor’s returns, there 
was in 1883 about 23 per cent of the total acreage of farm lands in central 


Illinois planted to corn, producing about 28 per cent of the entire value of — 


allthe farm products of this district. The following table of the per cent of 
the values of the six leading products each, to total value of products of the 
farm, Ihave culled from the same returns, showing the appreciation our 
farmers have of these products : 
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Or in other words 80 per cent. of our productions are meat, and meat 
producers, while for this same district the dairy product will not exceed 1 
percent that of the entire State being a little more than five per cent. 
While corn is king, hogs are the next in importance, and are a neces- 
sary adjunct on every farm, requiring but little capital to grow them, each 
carrying to market many pounds made from oddsand ends on the farm, that 

without his pigship must be lost. 

The State of Illinois has forty million dollars worth of cattle, consisting 
of nearly a million cows and one million four hundred thousand other cattle. 


I have not taken the trouble to compute the number that have their owner- 


ship in central Illinois, nor is it important. One thing is certain, the cattle 
interest is increasing with the farmers themselves. Calves that formerly 
went to the butcher, the feeder, or the professional stockman, now are re- 
tained on the farm, asa part of its necessary equipments. While our Elgin 
brothers have a high appreciation of a cow that is a deep milker, or a great 
butter maker, our farmers esteem more, the massive, well developed form, 
that will yield the greatest amount of delicious steak, or roast, the cow that 
gives assurance that her posterity shall be large beefy animals. Many are 
the invectives hurled at the little Jersey by our one idead cattle feeders, who 
see no beauty in her fawn like form, and her wonderful propensity to turn all 


she eats into golden butter. While the tendency is to beef, yet the milking - 


qualities of our cattle are not entirely neglected, for there is a constant in- 
quiry for breeding stock of milking strains. Hundreds of Jerseys, Holsteins, 
Natives, grade and full blood Short Horns are doing nobly at the milk pail. 

In enumerating the leading products of Central Illinois, I must briefly 
add, that the oat crop is steadily growing in importance, because of its ad- 
vantage in rotation, and because farmers are being convinced of its impor- 
tance as a part of the rations of their farm stock,especially the young things 
about the farm; that our meadows and pastures, are excelled by none, and 
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- equalled by few other sections of the country, and that we are doing some- 
thing towards making Illinois the first wheat State in the Union. 

If these facts and figures show anything, they show that Central Illinois 
is devoted to stock growing, and the growing of feed for other live stock than 
their own. 

Now I cannot think that this is accidental, or from the force of habit, or 
even example. True we are governed more by the actions of other people, 
than we sometimes realize. A few years ago there wasa herd of White Face 
cattle established at Beecher, Ill. After being admired for a short time by 
the neighbors of their owner, more than a dozen herds were soon found in 
the same neighborhood. As to our system—or want of system—of farming 
being simply habitual, I must say, every mother’s son of this generation, is 
supposed to be wiser than his father, and if the latter has driven in the rut, 
no one is more ready to pull out than the son, when he holds the lines. This 
age is a progressive one, and it would be unfair to infer that the agricultural 
portion of this, or any other community, are absolutely blind to their own 
interests. 

_ While I believe the present course to be legitimate, and for the most part 
the proper one—subject however to some corrections and improvements—I 
do not believe we are making the best of all the advantages we have in cli- 
mate, abundant grain crops, and rich pasturage, and excellent transportation 
privileges. 

_ Notwithstanding it has been demonstrated to a certainty, that our 

steers in their yearling form may be made to weigh twelve-hundred pounds, 
and in their two year old form sixteen-hundred, and in their three year old 
form a ton or more: and this too with an offal of but about forty pounds to 
the hundred; our pigs are making a full pound per day, and two pounds 
per week are the accumulations of some of our mutton sheep, yet I believe 
that there are wastes that ought to be gathered up, profits that are as yet 
not considered worth the saving. Believing this, I have asked the Illinois 
State Dairyman’s Association to come to our little city and hold their an- 
-nualreunion. Knowing somewhat of their generous nature, I trust they will 
cheerfuly do some missonary work with us, and they shall bave their reward. 
For if he that ‘* makes two blades of grass to grow, where but one grew be- 
fore,” is a benefactor, will not he also be who informs us how to make two 
profits, where but one was asked for, or thought of before. We did this in 
_ hopes they would tell us how we may retain the ‘‘ Golden Calf’? we almost 
worship on the farm, and not mar his form or beauty by repeated blows from 
the churndash, and yet send tothe factory cream, the value of which is 
equal to the value of the aforesaid calf. How to establish and maintain 
factories, where the accumulated milk of a district may be converted into 
_ butter or cheese upon scientific principles, making more of it, and of a better 
quality, than can be made without the use of factory devices. How the labor 
of caring for the milk and making the butter, shall be transferred from our 
already overtaxed wives and daughters, to those more able. If this last is 
accomplished, I predict, when these people return to their homes, they will 
_ take blessings with them, blessings from much the best half of this com- 
- mnnity. 
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How on our farms there shall grow up families of cattle, noted for their 
milking as well as their beef qualities. How the products of the dairy may 
be sent to market in an attractive form, commanding better prices than the 
little pittance we now receive for our—in some instances—well sold country 
butter. And in fact, how we shall add to our industries, the art of taking 
annually coupons from our cows, that equal the original bond. Probably in © 
no one thing is their greater loss to our farmers, than in the manner in which 
this matter of milk ismanaged. Trusting these Dairymen will fully develop 
this question, I will speak of one other at least. 

The last quarter of a century has produced some very radical changes in 
the manner of making, and especially in the manner of harvesting our crops 
of grain and hay. To doa given amount of work, not more than one-half as 
many laborers are put in the field as were thirty years ago. It is claimed 
that with these improved implements an acre of corn can be put in the crib 
for less than three days’ labor of one man; that a crop of wheat can be made 
for five dollars per acre, including seed ; that hay can now be put in the mow 
for one dollar per ton. It would be natural to suppose that with this ma- 
chinery that is doing this work faster, cheaper, and better, we could also 
increase the yield per acre. The fact is, with the advantages this generation 
has over their fathers in the use of implements to them unknown, we 
scarcely keep pace with them in the average of our grain crops. Nor is this 
to be attributed to the use of these implements, but rather to the fact that 
we have thought our soils were inexhaustible, and have drawn on them for 
indefinite amounts, regardless of deposits. It is one of the fixed laws that 
while one crop is growing, and the soil is being exhausted of the elements 
that enter most largely into that particular grain, those that enter into an- 
other variety are accumulating. Hence the necessity for systematic rotation 
of crops. Not that any of our farmers are foolhardy enough to grow any one 
of the crops that especially impoverishes the soil to the exclusion of all oth- 
ers, but that for the want of system we fail to get much benefit from the 
manner in which we simply change from one crop to another, as suits con- 
venience. 

It is a common thing for older heads to advise young men to decide early 
in life what their life occupation is to be, and then fit for it with a will. It 
is just as wise for young farmers to decide just what products they prefer 
shall bring them annual revenue, and then stick to that plan with a will, and 
when this is done, systematize the order in which they are to follow each 
other, and you have systematic rotation of crops, the benefit derived from 
which will depend, however, upon the crops selected and the continuance of 
each. This is an old theme, yet none the less important. The natural in- 

-crease of our population, added to the thousands the tide of immigration is 
casting on our shores every year, will soon have occupied all of Uncle Sam’s © 
surplus domain, and will ere long give us a population too dense to be fed 
with ease, unless we cease to live only for the present. Besides, itis criminal 
to hand down to posterity an impoverished estate, when the present genera- 
tion is none the more wealthy for this gradual impoverishment. 

On credible authority I may say that not less than thirty-five per cent. 
in value has been added to the live stock of Illinois by the introduction of 
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improved stock, and by the careful, painstaking effort of many of its stock- 
men; and this would seem to be a very conservative estimate, when we con- 
sider that in some districts scarcely an animal can be found that does not 
‘give evidence of improved blood, and too, when we remember that neither 
time nor expense has been spared to bring to our State, from all the best 
that can be found on two continents, that is supposed at least to be in the 
line of improvement. YetI fear many of us are suffering loss by not prop= 
erly appreciating the value of the efforts made by the enthusiastic artist in 
live stock improvement. It isa loss to keep three sheep to get the clip of 
one; or two, to get the carcass of one. It is at a serious loss that we grow 
beef cattle that at three years are worth less than Herefords or Shorthorns at 
two, or that we content ourselves with a one-pound per day butter cow, when 
three is possible. The extortionate prices asked, and sometimes received; 
often prevents many farmers from making the improvement their better 
judgment indicates would be desirable. 

At this present time, there is within the reach of every farmer, or stock 

grower, both in price and quality, better by far than the average animals of 
the country, because they have been made so by the skill and intelligence of 
experts in breeding and feeding. The same is equally true of all the grains 
and vegetables of the farm. I hope to live to see the day when native, or 
_ Scrub, as applied to farm animals, shall not be known in the farmer’s vocab- 
_ulary ; when every animal shall contribute its full share in supplying the 
wants of man, by being a model in its class, with the scrub class left out. 
Time forbids that I should enumerate further. 

There are to the thinking, observing agriculturalist, many questions as 
yet not fully decided, whether profit or loss shall be the result of following a 
seeming plain course. The last three fat stock shows, seem to have demon- 
_ Strated to a certainty, that young animals give greater gain, both per day and 
for feed consumed, than older ones. This is true under the high pressure 
plan under which all these animals are prepared for these shows, and under 
_ this system they are ripe for the shambles at an early age. The experience 
of many cattle men confirms the fact that an animal fed on grass, and witha 
cheap winter ration, will make his greatest gain the third year. The unsolvy- 
ed part of this question, is whether the greater profit shall be with the man 
who decides to push his animal to early maturity, taking his chances of 
producing constitutional weakness, and with it disease—as we have evidently 
done in swine—or with the one who prefers a cheaper and more lengthy 
course of bringing these animals to maturity. 

Another of these questions of doubtful propriety, is the growing of artic- 
les, with which the market is already overstocked. With barely one excep- 
tion, the ** seven fat kine,”’ have been devoured by ‘‘ the seven lean kine,”’ 
_ the ‘‘ seven years of plenty,” have been followed by ‘“‘ seven years of famine.”’ 
_ The exception is the long years the wool growers have waited for remuner- 
_ ative prices, waiting only to see their business destroyed by competition 
_ with foreign wools. It seems but folly for the wheat grower, to think of 
_ putting more wheat on this present overstocked market, but what will be his 
chagrin afew years hence, having changed to the live stock business, to hear 
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the great human cry “‘ for bread,’’ instead of as now for meat. ‘‘ Out of the 
frying pan, into the fire.”’ ' 

These few, of the many examples that might be given show us plainly, 
the necessity of diligence on the part of agriculturists, not in their labors, 
fo1 as arule, their labors are too incessant, but in making careful observa- 
tions of their farm operations, noting the same for comparison, that they 
may prove, not guess, at their conclusions, as to the better system of farm 
management. for their location and individual circumstances. ‘That there 
should be more of intelligent thought, a better acquaintance with the views 
and operations of others, as givenin the leading .works on Agricultural 
science, and in the Agricultural press. 

We believe too, there are many experiments, both of minor, and of 
very great importance, that can not be conducted by the average farmer, for 
want of both time, means, and knowledge of the use of experimental appli- 


ances, that should be conducted, by, and at the expense of the State. In- 


this matter Illinois is behind many of her sister States. 

Iam fully convinged that a well fostered experimental station, besides 
the benefit it would be in giving information to the masses of our people, 
if given the control of one class of productions, that of the dairy, would 
save to that class of producers more than all its annual expenses, in giving 
their goods respectability in the markets. 

Omitting the ‘‘Battle of the Breeds” that is being fought with such per- 
sistence, by the zealous champions of special kinds, in farm stock, as well as 
many other important features of this subject, for fear of trespassing on 
your time,I leave it to the more profitable discussion, that I trust will follow. 
When I say that the consideration of these subjects lead us to believe that 
the farmer has his labors in no small field of thought, that even the 
common farmer, as he is sometimes called, has need of all his capital stock 
in the form of general information as to farm management. 

They too, lead us to believe there is a need of a wiser gcneration on the 
farm. Not that Iwould imply that in general education they are deficient, 
but if there is a special training needed for the young man who would enter 
one of the professions, why is there notas great need for a very special 
training for the young man that proposes to develop even one of the great 


interests of the farm. He needs more of science, a wider range of reading, “ 
and thought, to develope the sources of success, and true cause of misfortune 


to his business than any other living man. It matters not how intellect- 


ual a young man may be,if that mind has been stored with useful knowledge, 


rest assured, he can find use for all his learning on the farm. 

Mr. BROOMELL: Do I understand Mr. Chester to say that in the high 
grading, which has taken place on hogs in the last few years, the resuilp has 
been to encourage disease among swine? 

Mr. CHESTER: That is my impression, that in the breeding for early 
maturity we have bred disease, and I think there is but little doubt the great 
swine plague has been produced that way. 

Adjourned to visit the Illinois Industrial University. 
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THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
VISIT TO ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY. 


At two o’clock the members of the Association, in a body, paid a visit 
to the Illinois Industrial University, where they were kindly met by S. H. 
Peabody, regent, and other members of the faculty, who conducted them 
through all the departments of the institution and satisfactorily explained 
how it was conducted. ‘There was much of interest to be seen, and especially 
in the workshop, where many of the students were engaged in manufactur- 
ing various implements for use in connection with the University; especially 
interesting was the explanation given by President Peabody, that all the 
machinery in the shops, including the engine, boiler, shafting, patterns, etc., 
was the handiwork of students. The museum, the library, the laboratory, 
the art studios, the societies’ halls, recitation rooms, etc., were all carefully 
examined and approvingly discoursed upon by the members. After making 
the rounds of the several buildings, the members were highly entertained by 
President Peabody in an address wherein he recounted the work done by the 
University in training up boys and girls, fitting them to battle with the stern 
realities of life when they go out from the University. 

It was an afternoon pleasantly and profitably spent, and will long be 
remembered and appreciated by those who visited the institution. 

Met pursuant to adjournment at 7.30 P. M. 

Music: Vocal solo. 

The secretary read letters from the governors, as follows: 


LETTERS FROM GOVERNOR HAMILTON, AND GOVERNOR-ELECT OGLESBY. 


By direction of the board of directors, the secretary wrote letters to Gov- 
ernor Hamilton and Governor-eleet Oglesby, inviting them to be present at 
such time during the convention as would suit their convenience. Governor 
Hamilton sent the following reply : 


STATE OF ILLINOIS, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
SPRINGFIELD, December 8, 1884. 
R. P. McGlincy, Hsq., Elgin, Ll: 
My DEAR SIR: Yours of recent date, inviting me to attend the Dairy- 
men’s Convention to be held at Champaign in December, is received. 
- [Tam very sorry to say that it will be impossible for me to attend, for I 
expect to be in New Orleans at that time. 
Very respectfully yours, 
JOHN M. HAMILTON. 


Governor-elect Oglesby sent the following reply : 


LINCOLN, ILL., December 8, 1884. 
R. P. McGlincy, Elgin, Iu.: ie 

DEAR SiR: Your letter inviting me in the name of the directors to 
attend Le State Dairymen’s Association at Champaign, 17th and 19th inst., 
received. 

It would afford me great pleasure to accept if I had the time at my dis- 
posal for that purpose. I regret to say I shall not be able to be present at 
that meeting. I hope to be able to be with. you hereafter, and feel that I 
will be benefited by attending such meetings. 


Yours very truly, R. J. OGLESBY. 
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THE LIBRARY AND THE FARMER, 


PROFESSOR C. E. MANN, GENEVA. 


What would you do with a million dollars if you were suddenly to fall 
heir to it? A foolish question perhaps. But how diverse and very strange 
would be the answer, whether given in words or acts. Yet every child at 
its birth falls heir to larger and more lasting possessions and his disposi- 
tion of them is quite as strange. 

This world is doubtless extremely old and every generation that has 
left its bones upon it or within it has left also material, mental or moral ac- 
quisitions, Each generation has learned to do something, think something, 
idealize something. Themen who have lived before us have learned to plow, 
to plant, to paint, to conceive the beautiful and then to chisel it, to think 
nobly and then to write and finally to print their thought. They have built 
ships, and houses and bridges and railroads and factories ; have constructed 
empires and kingdoms and even republics. Some have doubtless thought 
they could rear their families well, manage their wives shrewdly, build their 
line fences and their religious and political creeds to suit themselves and 
their neighbors; in fact to do many intricate, valuable and perplexing things 
and after all very few thoughtful ones have had the hardihood to say that 
they have learned how wisely and rightly to live. So to meet this long felt 
want doubtless is the reason for the organization of this association and this 
meeting. 

For ages men philosophized and theorized about the nature of another 
world, almost forgetting that they were in this. They debated with great 
warmth and supposed wisdom the character of spirit and how many angels 
could stand upon the point of a cambric needle, when it would seem to some 
of their doubtless degenerate sons they might better have discussed the use 
to which they should put their bodies and how large a family they could 
support upon the attenuated extremity of their income. One of the things 
most to encourage a thoughtful man as he tries to trace the progress of the 
world, is the fact that men are coming in all lines of thought to consider as 
important the homely, everyday facts of life—that cattle even need pure 
air and sunshine, that pigs may be made to thrive in clean pens on sweet 
straw; that love supposed to live on air with a little odor of rose water, will 
thrive best in kitchens that have proper arrangements for drainage and the 
slops not thrown outof the back door; that the orthodox three steps between 
the summer kitchen and the dining room may be safely omitted. I am 
pleased most firmly to believe that the thoughts of men do ‘‘widen with the 
process of the suns,’’ and yet from living for the first twenty-three years of my 
life under a farmer’s roof and from having since been thrown much among 
farmers I am forced to believe that the intelligent, shrewd and kindly care 
of his stock and surroundings is too often wanting when applied to his fam- 
ily ; that he salts his cows and curries his horses oftener than he inquires 
after the mental and moral growthof his children, oftener than he buys a 
new book and sits and reads to them or hears one of them read to himas 
they all sit about a bonny ingle. We have no need to ask a blessing on 
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homes where thisis a custom. They are already blessed and are shower- 
ing blessings on all the homes about them. 


PLAIN TALKING ABOUT FARMERS. 


While I have every reason to respect the farmer, I hope to be excused if 
I point out what seems to me to be some of his weak points, and even sug- 
gest means of improvement. The poetical view of his occupation, is that it 
is in such close contact and sympathy with nature, as to lead naturally to 
her Author. But the practical fact seems to be, that he becomes so absorbed 
in securing a competence—looking after his horses, his cows, his sheep and 
his crops—that apparently, at least, he forgets Him who holds in His hands 
the winds, the seasons and the sunshine, that are to produce his income. He 
seems to be looking so constantly and intently down at the yield of his crops, 
that he does not think to look up at the light of the stars. Not that other 
clsases of men do not have their peculiarities and serious faults, but we are 
now considering the Fapeyial characteristics—harness marks—of the 
farmer. 

He usually seems to think that his mission is especially one of hard work, 
and not unfrequently feels that men of other callings do not work as hard 
as he does. He must wrench his support from the world by mainforce. The 
practical reflex of this belief is, to give his energies more completely to the 
physical effort of getting a living, and to make him feel, perhaps unconciously, 
that the measure of a man is the amount of bodily work he can do. As his 
fingers are hardened by toil, too commonly his mental and moral touch be- 
come less delicate, his sympathies with the trials of others less sensitive, his 
appreciation of the pure, the noble, the true, less intense. Art,and music, 
and literature, are to him mere sentiment—atum, In short, as his muscles 
become harder and more rigid, so does his character. He is so taxed physi- 
- @ally, that he stagnates mentally; for a man with his body ‘“‘fagged,”’ has 
_ neither the power nor the inclination to think to any purpose. ~ 

Not unfrequently too, he comes to feel that he is made a kind of martyr 
to furnish luxuries to others. Softer hands and better clothes than his, 
awaken only bitter reflections, and as a business man, makes him suspicious 
of others, and not always the most pleasant man with whom to get a settle- 
ment. He thinks other men live on porterhouse, while he eats bacon. He 
the producer must be content with ‘cornbread and common doins,’’ while 
others have “‘wheat bread and chicken fixins.”” Have my experience and 
observation been unfortunate, or have you, too, seen this kind of man? 

Now is not this result at least unfortunate and dissappointing? Tobea 
successful farmer, must he become so engrossed? Has he no time to recall 
the hopes, the aspirations, the inspirations and the ideals of his early years? 
Has he not time for even sentiment, which I’ve no doubt, not his wife only, 
but he himself once thought no ‘‘stuff’’? 

My theme readily suggests what, to my mind, may furnish a means which 

if wisely used will bring about a very different and happier conclusion. In 
the first place, no greater mistake can be made, than for any one to give all 
_ hisenergies to the physical demands of his calling, whatever it may be. No 
_ , Idan ever did succeed, or ever will, who did not by himself or proxy, first 
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think out his work, and then work out his thought. He cannot afford to do 
simply as his father or some other good man did, simply because he is not 
somebody else, and, if he succeed at all, must do it in his own way, and for 
the further reason that the man, or men whom he attempts to copy, did not 
have all the truth, and at the best were mere experimenters. This entire 
and fooiish absorption, by a farmer or other, in the material details of his 
business, does seem a very high price to pay for the result obtained, and I 
marvel to see so many men continue it. Itreminds me of an Irishman—— 

On the contrary, let him reserve some of his income, and a little of his 
energy, and take and read some of the agricultural journals, see what the 
most intelligent of his class are doing and thinking, and thereby be roused to 
thought and experiment himself. One who has felt, or even observed much 
of mere routine—rut farming—should know that it pays to investigate, to 
learn something of soils and fertilizers, draining, methods of tillage and har- 
vesting. In short, to understand the principles involved, and the most 
approved and intelligent method of applause. them. ‘The artist mixed his 
paint with brains.”’ 

In the trades and mechanie arts, there is not the imperative demand for 
real independent, vigorous thought and trial that there is on the farm. A 
very large part of those men work under the immediate direction of a fore- 
man, made so because he does possess intelligence and special skill in his 
department, and he is largely to do the thinking for his men, so far as their 
work is concerned. But the farmer is necessarily left alone and must be 
laborer, foreman, superintendent, and board of directors ; and if he has not 
the power or the inclination, to think carefully, and plan wisely he fails, 
although he may not get his discharge as promptly as the stupid mechanic, 
Successful farming is a difficult business, and like any other intricate work, 
to do it well one must learn how. Not every unsuccessful mechanic or trades- 
man can be a successful farmer. It is not yet established that every foggy 
doctor lacking patients, not every worn out minister, nor superanuated 
school-master can run afarm. Usually something is run, but it is not al- 
ways the farm. 

Who of your acquaintance are the really successful farmers? Aren’t 
they the ones who read and think? He who believes otherwise, must be re- 
lated to the boy John, of whom his mother averred he was a genius. He 


could build anything. He had made a fiddle out of his own head, and had 


wood enough left to make another. 

The farmer, as such, needs not only agricultural journals, but books upon 
stock, fruits, rotation of crops, nature of soils and fertilizers. It is not a 
matter of sentiment or taste, but of cold dollars, of net income. Such a 
library, and the ability to use, is as much a necessity to the best results as 
his plow or his harrow: and if he can do better work than his father, it is 
because he knows more—mixes more brains with his work. 

So far we have considered the necessity of reading and thought, in ob- 
taining better material returns for labor. We have looked at it simply as a 
business proposition. Let us now think of it in its relation to the farmer as 
a husband, a father, a citizen, a man. 

We allreceive a large amount of instruction and polish from our asso- 
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ciation with our fellows. Many a man has made himself decidedly intelli- 
gent and well-informed by a prudent appropriation of the bits thus brought 
in his way; and especially does this association give us the smoothness of 
speech and manners so essential to anything like happy living with those 
about us. The foundryman appreciates the value of this principle when he 
puts his rough castings into his milling machine and rolls and tumbles them 


upon each other until they are cleaned and even polished. Society is a great 


milling machine and we are tnmbdled about and against each other until 
some of the angles of prejudice and jagged projections of our unreasoning 
likes and dislikes are knocked off. Now no man, can be deprived of the 
kind of education just referred to without material detriment and the man 
who has least of it should have more of some other means of getting inform- 
ation and refinement. The farmer is necessarily isolated and while ina 
moral point of view he may be the gainer, he is deprived of much of the so- 
cial instruction and refining influences received by our living in a village or 
city. Shall he be content to suffer the resulting deterioration and even add 


to itby giving himself—I was about to say soul and body—to more physical 


labor or shall he set intelligently about finding some means of avoiding 


~ guch a result ? 


I think he has not far to look. Next to meeting men is to read their 


thoughts. If he cannot hear the lecture he can read it the next morning ; 


: and this meeting of men by proxy has its advantages over the actual contact. 


There will be less ill-advised talk between the book and the reader, more 
wisdom, less froth but more wioe. He will meet men only at their best. In 
short it seems to me there is nothing can so certainly or powerfully counter- 


act the undesirable tendencies of the farmer’s business as a good library— 


whether it be of ten or tenhundred volumes; and a good library is simply a 
part of good literature; and by good literature I do not mean poetical moon- 


- shine, rose water sentiment, a symphony of sighs nor mere historical dry 


bones and scientific cobblestones. 

Literature is the highest thoughts of the greatest minds. It is the ex- 
pressed wisdom of the wisest, the condensed shrewdness of the wittiest, the 
purest tones of the sweetest singers. Some one has said it is “the immor- — 
tality of speech.’’ It contains all the ascertained facts of science, the crys- 
talized wisdom of history, the gentler and more sympathetic things of indi- 
vidual life in its biography, all of everyday life inits fiction, the purest 
thoughts of the most refined souls in its ethics, the wisdom, the glory and 


the inspiration from beyond the ‘‘azure arched way” in its poetry. Its field 


is so large that each man may find matter to his taste and it can 
but be thatsuch occupation willtend more to build up true manhood 
and womanhood than absorption in the details of business. Not 
that any should ignore the practical things of the factory, the farm 
the parlor, or the kitchen but that they should not have entire control 
of existence. There are bodies to clothe, stomachs to feed, and children to 
care for; but there are also souls to develop and cover with white garments 


of truth, noble hopes to feed and thought children to nourish; and doing the 


latter three will lend steadiness of purpose the better to attend to the three 


q former. An indulged taste for good reading gives worthy thoughts, inspires 
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us with a better purpose, lends weight, furnishes ballast to our craft whereby 
it may weather the gusts that strike it; so that we may feel, as another has 
said ‘‘though a wide, rough world be around us, yet it lies very low, and a 
wide rich heaven hangs above us though it hangs very high.”’ ; 

Neither is there anything incompatible between the keenest relish of the 
best things in literature and the right-doing of the commonest things of life. 
To quote one whose life exemplifies his teaching: ‘‘ The dull boy, who can- 
not prate science, but who can drive a cart asa cart ought to be driven; or 
the dull girl who cannot finger a piano, but who can rightly broil a steak, is, 
in the eye of all true taste, a far more sightly and attractive object uae the 
most learned good-for-nothing in the world.”’ 

The weariness of wash day, or the vexations of line fences and poor 
crops, will become less when mixed with the instruction and inspiration of 
agood book. The wearied, worried soul is soothed as by the music of heay- 
en’s far off silver bells with ; 


‘‘Amid the maddening maze of things, 

And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings, 
I know that God is good; 

And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar, 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore.”’ 


Or: 
‘* Here is the sorrow, the sighing, 

Here are the cloud and the night, 

Here is the sickness, the dying, 
There are the life and the light. 

Here are the heart-strings a-tremble, 
And here is the chastening rod; 

There is the song and the cymbal, 
And there is our Father and God.”—Alice Cary. 


One consideration, perhaps the most important, included in the value 
of a taste for reading, is its influence in forming, or reforming, our tastes. 
Our ideals of virtue, goodness, enjoyment, purest happiness, depend upon 
the keenness and scope of our intellectual sight, and these are largely, very 
largely, determined by our reading. Perhaps I should have said our oppor- 
tunities for reading. Aside from our days of direct pupilage we read what 
pleases us, and this repeated choice deepens into the fixedness of habit, and 
this habitual selection we call taste, which in turn decides what our mental 
and moral furnishings shall be; decides whether our Sundays, our holidays, 
our evenings, our spare moments, shall be devoted to that which is gross and 
foolish, or to the elevating and the wholesome, to the stultifying re-living 
of business anxieties or to the absorption of elements for real growth. 
Neither will it be the books we read from a mere sense of duty that will 
affect our characters. It is only when the soul is warmed and softened by 


the sunshine of delight that the rosy colors of truth can be stamped lastingly - 


a 
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upon it. The books that affect us are the books that delight us. Happy’in- 
deed, and safe as well, is the boy or the girl, the man or the woman whose 
tastes lead him to spend his leisure in the innocent and ennobling compan- 
ionship of good books. It is the use made of these little lulls in life that 
affect our character more than we think. ‘To borrow the words of another, 
‘In the vacancy of their hands people’s thoughts will needs be busy either 


for better or for worse; if their minds are not dressed for the abode of the 


Deity they will be the workshops of the devil.” 

But “books teach not their own use,” and it is the business of the father 
and the mother to furnish a wise guidance in the selection and appreciation 
of good books. For the parent to forget this, is to sow the seeds of future 
regret,and bitter dissappointment. The child must be helped to see the beauty 
and inhale the fragrance of that which is good. He must be made to feel the 
_ invigoration and inspiration of the wise selection. This can not be done 
theoretically, that is by precept only. His guides must be what they wouid 
have him become. They must “allure to brighter worlds,” by leading the 
way. 

This leads one to suggest, that the kind of culture given by good litera- 
ture is a wholesouled one. Mere pedantry, and learned vainglory, are as 
empty and hollow as the echoes from a vacant tomb. They are but the robes 
left by the ‘‘ Shining One,’’ after He had arisen. The best of literature puri- 
fies, refines, and elevates. We are never in danger of getting too much. It 
is a little learning that is the dangerous thing. We need not be satistied with 
a Presbyterian sprinkling, but in this at least take a genuine Baptist immer- 
sion. The young man whose soul is saturated with the kindliest thoughts of 
the best minds, is in little danger from the temptations of after life. This 
culture should dwell, not in the suburbs of one’s affections, but be as Brutus 
said his Portia was to him, ‘‘as dear as the ruddy drops that visit this sad 
heart.” 
: Apparently the great effo1t of the mass of men is to secure a competence 
in life. All reasonable and unreasonable means are employed to that end; 
and all this in the face of the fact, that if secured it must be laid aside, in a 
- few short years at the most. Literature pursued with the same zeal, even 
_ during our leisure hours, offers an intellectual and moral competence, not 
only for time but, so far as we can see, for the great Beyond. It may bea 
continual and increasing pleasure and profit, a means of real inspiration and 
true growth. 

If anything can build a true character it is the grand thoughts of good 
old books. These will keep the soul immortally young and cause the heart 
to whiten with the hair. 

The most helpful institutions on this sin-bespattered, grief stricken 
earth is a real home, and anything that will lessen its drudgery, gild its 
plainness or enoble its common place cannot be trivial. Can anything do 
this as the tenderness, the forbearance, the instruction and the inspiration 
of the best books? Homes thus blessed give their refinement and benedic- 
tion to all within them. Itis characters thus developed that Bulwer says 
“Fine natures are like fine poems; a glance at the first two lines suffices for 
_ a guess into the beauty that waits for youif you read on.” ButIam re- 
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minded that the anticipated length of this article has already been reached, 
although the subject has hardly been touched; still do not let so noblea 
cause as that of literature suffer in your iudements by its having had a poor 
advoeate; forI fancy that the work of the greatest geniuses here is but 
patch work woven from the golden fringes of truth that hang over the bat- 
tlements while the great crimson-flowered web lies within to be admired by 
us, let us hope at some time. 

With such a home atmosphere would so many farmers’ sons become dis- 
gusted with farm life and drift to the city to find mediocrity or ruin, leaving 
disappointed and crushed hearts behind them? Those parents must be wise 
early and they will not blame Providence for their own neglect when it is 
too late. One quarter of an acre of potatoes might in twenty years have 
given him a library of 600 volumes; given his children a refinement and pu- 
rity of soul that they do not now possess; given himself and wife a life long 
source of intelligent pleasure, increased, ennobled and purified their mutual 
affections, broadened their manhood and womanhood, kept the freshness 
and youth of their souls through even the decrepitude and gray hairs of age; 
furnished them with an honest self respect. and the deserved reverence of 
worthy children—a benediction only true lives receive. | 

In the name of true economy and business succes all chatis noble and 
pure in life, will not the farmer be paid by a good library ? 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
PROF. FRANK H. HALL, SUGAR GROVE, ILL. | 


He who says that the schools of the olden time were superior to the 
schools of to-day is either ignorant or pessimistic. There is a derangement 
in his brain or in his liver. He is misinformed, disingenuous or bilious. And 
lest I shall be classed with the chronic grumblers for twice venturing to 
criticise before this convention so beneficent and progressive an institution — 
as our public school system, permit me at the outset to disclaim all sympathy 
with those antiquated croakers who forever magnify the old and distrust the 
new. The schools of to-day are more excellent than those of the boyhood 
time of your grandfathers. The comparison between them is as the stage- 
coach to the locomotive; as the sailing vessel of a hundred years ago to the 
magnificent floating palace that bears its passengers wrapped in luxury 
across the broad Atlantic in seven days. 

To say that in matters of public education we have not kept even pace 
with the wonderful progress in material things is to slander as faithful and 
competent a body of men and women as ever put shoulder to the wheel in 
the interest of humanity. 

Weare not opposed to high schools, nor to what is sometimes termed 
‘‘ higher education in the public schools.’’ We believe with everybody that 
in our public school system is public safety. We only echo that which has 
been repeated ten thousand times before, when we say that our free institu- 
tions can be safe only in the hands of the enlightened masses. Free educa- 
tion is our bulwark; the ballot in the hands of ignorance our menace. 
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The iron horse is a wonder. He snorts to some purpose. We all agree 
that his advent was the dawn of a new and glorious day in the world of ma- 
terial progress. But there are those who do not forget that the monster 
wastes more than seventy-five per cent. of the black food that goes into his 
fiery and capacious maw. We must fully realize this fact before we can 
make earnest effort to produce such improvements in the locomotive as will 
check his voracious appetite without in any degree reducing his strength. 
Indeed, you would not call the inventor of the air-brake an enemy to im- 
proved locomotion. 

Our public schools are good. Theyareexcellent. They are magnificent. 
They are indispensible. They are our safety, our bulwark, our glory, our 
pride. We honor, as did Jupiter of old, the man who is not a poet, not a 
lawyer, not a preacher, not a statesman, not an artist, but the teacher of all 
these! ‘*‘Crown ,him, crown him!” said the father of the gods and king 
of men, ‘‘ and give him a seat at my right hand.’’ Our schools are a power 
for good that no one would wish to cripple. But may it not be true that 
there is some fuel wasted? That an air-brake applied to some depart- 
ments of our schools might result in safer and more satisfactory mental 
locomotion ? 

I do but voice the thought of a large body of intelligent men and women 
when I say that there is something wrong—fundamentally wrong—in our 
public school system. Business men feel it; farmers feel it; teachers who 
have abandoned the profession, who have come up out of their books and 
have gone out into the busy, struggling world to meet men face to face, feel 
it. The press is no longer silent. Scarcely a periodical of prominence but 
admits to its columns unfavorable mention of modern methods of instruction 
or courses of study. All these critics seem to agree that there are imperfec- 
tions, but as to their exact nature or the proper remedy there is a wide di- 


- versity of sentiment. One writer pleads for ‘“‘ half-time in schools,” another 


My 


for full time and compulsory attendance. The Scientific American speaks of 
the ‘failure of the public schools to shape their work to meet the practical 
wants of the multitude.’’ Another periodical refers to the ‘‘ dissatisfaction 
of business men with the boys from the public schools.’’ One writer says, 
‘‘ we educate them (the boys) in such a way as to make them discontented 
with their condition.” Says a New England clergyman, ‘‘ Look among the 
high school graduates in any of our large towns, count up the half-starved 
clerks and would-be teachers, the lawyers without briefs, the doctors patient- 
less, the clergymen without pulpits, and have the candor to admit that the 
great number of these tell the story of a pernicious public sentiment as to 
the courses of study in our public schools.”’ ‘‘Is it fair,’’ asks the editor of 


_afarm journal, ‘‘to shape the course of study in our country schools wholly 


in the interests of the few who will go to the higher schools, not making any 
special provision for the boys who are to stay at home on the farm ?’”’ Says 
the Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale in a recent number of the North American Review: 
*“The children educated under the new system have no experience with 
tools, no ability with their hands, and but very little knowledge of practical 
life.” : . 

With due deference to the opinions of the leading educators in this and 
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other states, whose imperishable monuments are the schools themselves, 
permit me to mention what seems to me to be the cause of much of this 
seemingly unfriendly criticism. In the language of the physician, let us . 
make a careful diagnosis of the case and then prescribe. 

Teachers are intellectual workers. Their life work is in the realm of 
mind. Their tastes are literary. They have clean soft hands and unbrowned 
faces. They do not bear about them the odor of the barn, nor the marks of 
frequent contact with the soil. They take Turkish baths, perfume their 
handkerchiefs and live in homes, if not luxurious, at least elegant. They 
are surrounded with books, paintings and music. There is an air of refine- 
ment and culture which pervades their homes and their school rooms. And 
all this is well. We would not have it otherwise. But the boys—who are 
they ? What will be their life work? A few will follow the example of 
their master and teacher and will choose their life work in the realm of in- 
tellect. Itis quite natural that many more should desire to do this because — 
he is their master and teacher. But the great majority will toil with their 
hands as well as with their heads. In the schoolroom, before the teacher 
who is himself a gentleman of refinement and culture, skilled in the various 
kinds of intellectual labor, sit the boys who will decide either deliberately 
or from the force of circumstances to sweat; the boys whose shoulders must 
bear the heavy burdens ; the boys whose hands will be grim and callous and 
crooked and cracked with toil; the boys who will cultivate our soil; harvest 
our grain; dig our wells; build our chimneys; shoe our horses; make our car- 
riages and our harnesses; build our houses; and make our coffins, 
and dig our graves. Does the teacher—can the teacher—always re- 
member the wide difference between his life work and the life 
work of most of the boys before him? His tastes are for purely in- 
tellectual labor. In that work he gets his pleasure and his dollars. Even 
his recreations are often ofa literary character. But the boys will plow and 
sow and reap and mow and feed and milk and skim and churn; and from 
such physical employments and such intellectual labor as will bear either 
directly or indirectly upon these, must they get most of their pleasures and 
their dollars. Now out of this divergence of taste grows much of that which 
is criticized in our public school work, and this divergence has been greatly 
intensified during the last quarter century by the growth in our midst of a 
new profession, that of teaching. So long as our schools were ina large meas- ~ 
ure supplied with teachers fresh from the farm or the workshop, who taught 
during the winter and labored at some trade, or on the farm in summer, 
there was but little danger that the true interests of the agricultural classes 
would be neglected in any greater degree than the other classes represented. 
The schools of that time were, without doubt, much inferior to the schools © 
of this generation. But in the great advance that has been made, the educa- 
tional interests of the industrial classes have been left far in the rear. Now 
we have professional teachers—men who are skilled in the science of in- 
struction. They have mastered mental and moral philosophy. They are 
proficient in language. They know how to present truth to the child so 
thatit may be by him apprehended. They know how to teach better—shall I . 
say it—better than they know what to teach tothe boy who will gain his 
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livelihood by milking and making butter and cheese. A strong bond of 
sympathy is created between the professional teacher and those pupils who 
desire to make intellectual labor their life work. The pride of the teacher 
centres in these. Heassists them toclimb to the very heights whereon he 
has found so much of pleasure and profit. The others he forgets or only 
beckons them to follow. It is pleasant for such a teacher to work 
with such pupils. It is pleasant for him to sift from 600 students, 
20 boys—industrious, capable, ambitious to scale the same intellectual pin- 
nacles which he has scaled and then lead them along and up the winding 
courses of algebra, geometry, trigonometry, botany, rhetoric, chemistry; to 
read with them Cesar, Sallust, Cicero and Virgil; to travel a thousand par- 
asangs by the side of Xenophon; to sing again the Homeric song and, using 
the Greek verb as a turning pole, induce them to practice such mental gym- 
nastics as will give them endurance and strength for the great intellectual 
combats of life. All thisis pleasant but in the very agreeableness of the 
work there lurks danger. 

**Higher departments” have been urantalli in our schools but the agricul- 
tural classes do not believe that they are for them. Let it be granted that 
the course of study is good—excellent; what boots it so long as the future 
tillers of the soil will not take it? Letit be granted that algebra, geometry, 
_ botany, zoology, chemistry—precisely as taught in our public schools to-day 
are just what the farmer boy needs, what of itso long as the farmer boy 
himself does not believe it? Certain itis that as the course of study stands 
to-day, the young agriculturist washes his face, combs his hair, puts on his 
coat and takes a peep at the outside of it and then goes back to his overalls 
and the plow. The young lawyer pulls off his coat and appropriates it. 

At the State’s expense a bountiful feast has been provided. All the young 
people in the land have been invited to come in and partake. Itis even pro- 
- posed to ‘‘ go out into the highways and hedges and compel them to come in.”’ 
The farmers boys come. They go to the table as eagerly as any. They eat 
daintily. They taste of this and of that, lose their appetites, push back their 
chairs and, mentally pale and puny, goto theirhomes. The merchant boys 
sit long after the farmer boys have left. But even they when put upon a 
diet of algebra, geometry, trigonometry and latin, one after another push 
~ back their chairs and either go to their life work, or seek more palatable food 
at the tables set by the Bryant & Stratton’s or the Eastman’s. But the law- 
yer boys and the doctor boys and the teacher boys and the preacher boys— 
how greedily they eat! Dish after dishis cleared. Platter after platter is 
emptied and dissapears. Neither do they seem so particular as to the quality 
of the food or the condiments. If it’s food they’ll eat it and look longingly 
for more. They are the last to push back their chairs. They leave the table 
only when all the food provided by a generous State has been placed thereon 
and by them appropriated. When all the dishes have been emptied and 
they are told that there is no more, hungrier than ever they were before, they 
reluctantly push back their chairs and go out in search of—more food |! 

This is not an overdrawn picture of our public schools to-day. This di- 
_ vergence in taste which, as has been stated is the fundamental cause of 
much that is criticised has led those who prepare the food for the tables to 
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neglect to place thereon such condiments as will make it relish with the boys 
who will till the soil. Therefore they consume so little that their mental 
stomachs are never called into vigorous and healthy action. Digestion be- 
comes impaired and they are at length confirmed mental dyspeptics. My 
farmer friends, is it not high time that we should look after the ‘‘ nutritive 
ratio ”’ of the food that goes upon our public school tables ? 

Our public schools are high enough for the present—make them broader. 
Our public school system seems to me to bea stairway, consisting of some twen- 
ty steps, broad at its bottom and narrow—very narrow—at its top. So broad 
indeed is it at its bottom step that all the little six-year-olds in the State can 
getuponit. They deserve to get there. They do get there. Eager, jostling, 
crowding, delighted with the new sights that come before their mental vision 
they clamber to the top of the fifth step. Then the interest begins to abate. 
Many leave the stairway and step out upon the highway of life. It 
is quite true that the indifference of ignorant parents, poverty, sickness, and 
death accountin part for the absentees. But large numbers leave the stair- 
way simply because they do not believe that the higher departments of the 
school are for them. They do not believe it would pay toremain. You and 
I do not agree with them ;—but they go. The sixth step can be narrower and 
yet accomodate all the pupils who can be induced to stand upon it. The 
farmers are the first to leave;—then the mechanics; afterward the merchants. 
Each succeeding step may be narrower than the one before it, and when the 
twentieth step is reached not five per cent of those who stood upon the lower 
step will be found thereon. And who are these upon the upper step? They 
are the future preachers, the lawyers, the doctors, and the teachers. Few 
merchants, a less number of mechanics, and scarcely any farmers will be 
found thereon ;—and this in an agricultural State. 

The leading teachers in the land are demanding higher high-schools. Let 
those who have the public weal at heart demand, first broader low-schools. At 
a meeting of the school principals of Northern Illinois’ recently held in 


Aurora it was unanimously resolved that the elimination of Greek from the 


curriculum of certain high-schools is a step in the wrong direction, the ten- 
dency of which is to illiberalize the schools, etc. 

Teachers on all sides are endeavoring not simply to hold the high-school 
grade where it is; but to make it higher. Would it not be well to expend 
some of our energy and some of our money in a well directed effort to raise a 
larger per cent of our pupils up to the high-school grade? Is it not of vastly 
more importance to the State that ten pupils should be raised one degree than 
that one pupil should be raised ten degrees ? Moreover, the one pupil who 
has within him the desire and the ability to become a lawyer can get there 
without helpfrom anybody. Andif perchance he should fail the sun of justice 
would not forever be veiled in thick clouds. It is the other ten that need the 
fostering care of the State; and itis the earnest intelligent effort of the other 
ten that the State most needs. I suppose lawyers are a necessary evil, but it 
is to be hoped that the State will not engage in the business of manufacturing 
them to the extent that its agriculturists will not be able to produce corn 
and pork and butter and cheese enough tofeed them. The State should spare 
no effort—it should use the public schools and every otherinstrumentality at 
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its command to raise the intelligence and thereby add to the skill of its yeo- 
manry. Every dollar thus expended comes back in material, wealth that 
makes culture and refinement and even justice itself possible. 

The elements of agricultural science should be introduced into the public 
schools, if for no other purpose, to make the farmers feel that the higher 
departments of the schools are for them. We need these studies there as 
condiments to make the abundant food already there palatable to the farmer 
boys. We need these studies there to hold the next generation of soil tillers 
upon the stair-way till they shall get nearer to the top. We need these 
studies there to open the eyes of half the boys in our public schools to-day, 
to the fact that there is a higher education which they can take and ‘“‘organ- 
ize into a basis for action ’’ as farmers. 

The agricultural colleges do not to any great extent directly reach the 
masses. They cannot. The boys that will plow are not the ones that will 
take the University course. The magnificent buildings on these spacious 
grounds could not accommodate one per cent. of the boys now in Illinois 
who will be farmers. Notone tenth of one per cent. of them will ever dark- 
en its doors, Here will be educated the men who will analyze our soils, 
not those who will till; men who will use the transit and the sextant; not 
the spade and the plow. Here will beeducated the men who will be able to 
make scientific investigation in the interests of agriculturists;—men who 
will be capable of making agricultural experiments and from them deduc- 
ing such laws as will guide the plowman in his work. It is through the 
public schools, and [ had almost said through the public schools, only, that 
the masses can be educated. 

The agricultural periodicals are an educational power. But these can- 

not reach those who most need them, because the needy ones themselves are 
s0 unfamiliar with the terms of science that they cannot understand the 
_ language of scientific agricultural truth. Four men of five whose names 
are found on the subscription lists of the Prairie Farmer, the Western Rural, 
the Farmers’ Review, the Country Gentleman, or the American Agriculturist 
do not read the scientific articles. They are not able todothis. They are 
not familiar with the language. The words there used are not in their vo- 
cabulary. Neither will they be in the vocabulary of the next generation of 
farmers except they are put there through the instrumentality of public 
school education. 

This great university and the intelligent men who are connected with 
our agricultural periodicals will continue to do the noble and necessary 
work they are now doing. They will educate the few, and through these 
few, indirectly but slowly, O how slowly! the masses. Through the ma- 
-chinery of the public schools the masses may be promptly reached. _ 

But here we find a difficulty. Where shall we obtain the teachers ? 
Where are the men who are competent and willing to go into our district 
schools and judiciously and wisely instruct the boys in the elements of agri- 
cultural science ? Teachers there are who can instruct a boy in the elements 
of oratory; who can inspire him with a desire to emulate the virtues of 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay; who can create in the youthful mind an 
ambition to become a civil engineer, a poet, an artist, a divine, a statesman; 
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but where are the teachers with which to fill our district schools, who can 
inspire the boys who choose to sweat in the hay field with an earnestness of 
purpose that will make of them intelligent tillers of the soil? They are not. 
Neither are we, through our public school system, doing anything to produce 
them. Our normal schools are in no way aiding us in this work. 

Our district schools are supplied with teachers chiefly from the graduates 
of our city high schools. They are intelligent young men and women who 
can write a letter of which neither they nor their instructors need beashamed. 
They have much more than the average amount of that refinement and cul- 
ture so desirable for all. They are ladies and gentlemen. In addition to 
their many other attainments many of them have had training in the theory 
and practice of teaching. They know something of the science of instruc- 
tion. They are in many instances well prepared to teach our children to 
read, to write, to spell and to ‘* speak pieces;’’ but they have no adequate 
appreciation of the special educational necessities of him who is to earn his 
bread by tilling the soil. Consequently they utterly fail to show the pupil 
the many points of contact between his school work and his life work. They 
fail to create in the mind of the farmer pupil a desire to extend his knowl- 
edge far beyond that which he shall obtain in the district school, unless, 
perchance, they induce him to seek the honors and emoluments of profes- 
sional life. They fail to stimulate the pupil to acquire a large amount of 
that knowledge which he can ‘‘assimilate and organize into a basis of action’”’ 
asa farmer. Therefore the farmer pupils leave school as soon as they are 
barely able to read and write and ‘‘ cipher to therule of three; ’’ unable in- 
deed to read scientific agricultural truth. So meagre has been their intel- 
lectual training that they will be unable through life to make the data of 
their own experience the basis of such reasoning as will lead them to correct 
conclusions. They will go through the world planting their potatoes and 
killing their pork by the moon; forecasting the weather on a gopher-robin- 
muskrat basis; splitting caudal appendages to cure the horn-ail, and burn- 
ing the roofs of horses’ mouths to give them an appetite for corn. 

The more intelligent farmers of this agricultural state, many of whom 
are members of this Association, should see to it that there are normal schools 
established whose mission should be to educate teachers for the district 
schools. .A body of school principals assembled in convention not many 
weeks ago advocated with great unanimity the establishment of several new 
state normal schools. They even appointed a@ committee whose duty it 
should be to make every possible effort to secure the necessary legislation. 
Members were urged and instructed to aid in creating a popular sentiment 
in favor of the movement. This isright. The State of Illinois can better 
afford to train teachers at her own expense than to employ untrained ones. 
But shall not some of them be trained with especial reference to the needs of 
the farmer pupils? Would that there might be such a school, located under 
the wing of this university, and that it might annually send out an army of 
young men, perhaps not themselves in a broad sense agriculturists, not grad- 
uates of the ‘* College of Agriculture,” for these would not accept positions 
in the district schools, but young men with a good knowledge of the common 
English branches, familiar with the improved methods of instruction, and 
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moreover, earnest and enthusiastic in their desire to lift the next generation 
of farmers to a higher educational level. Put these into the district schools. 
There would be an immediate demand for them. Let the farmer boys not 
only hear of Whittier, Longfellow, Bryant, Emerson, Lowell, Washington 
Irving, Sir Walter Scott, Tennyson and Shakespeare, but of Joseph Harris, 
Dr. J. B. Laws, Prof. Attwater, Chas. L. Flint, Geo. E. Waring, Joseph 
Johnston, Manly Miles, Henry 8S. Randall and the faithful workers in the 
agricultural department of our own school at Champaign. Let them be led 
to see the points of contact between the mathematical knowledge they are 
acquiring and the farm. Make them feel their need, as farmers, of a larger 
vocabulary by requiring them to attempt to read Johnson’s ‘* How Crops 
Grow,”’ and ‘* How Crops Feed.’’ Make them feel their need as farmers of 
some chemical knowledge in order that they may beable to understand better 
the science of feeding and the management of manures. Let them discover 
their own inability to read the best portions of the Prairie Furmer, or the 
Western Rural. Let them not only be taught the pedigree of the English 
kings, but of ‘‘ Goldsmith’s Maid.” ‘This latter not so much for the valuable 
lesson on in-breeding that may be found therein, as for the purpose of inter- 
esting them in the study of stock-breeding asa science. Let them study 
the skeleton of a horse; learn the names of the bones and of the joints and 
the location and nature of a spavin, a ringbone, and a splint; induce them 
to examine horses, both those that have these defects and those that are 
without them. Then will they become willing learners of English grammar 
and rhetoric. For they will desire to acquire that skill in the use of English 
that will enable them to describe their pet horse in language as free from 
solecisms and barbarisms as is the horse from curbs and splints and thorough- 
pins. 

All the boys are taught declamation on the ground I suppose that any 
boy is likely to be elected to Congress. Why not teach all the boys the chem- 
istry of the soil on the ground that every boy will sometime in his life have 
a garden ? It is quite safe to say that the average boy will find as frequent 
opportunity to use his knowledge of the elements of which the soil is com- 
posed as he will his oratorical acquirements. 

Let an atmosphere of labor pervade the school room. Make the young 
farmer pupils realize that the school life is the best kind of preparation for 
the farm life. Let them be made to see the points of contact between the 
two and they will be lead to think and read concerning those things they are 
to do in after life. Then will the toiling masses realize that the higher de- 
partments of the public schools are for them. Then will the farmer pupils 
climb the public school stairway toits very top. Then will our farm libra- 
ries grow. Agricultural periodicals will be in better demand and will be 
better read. The work of the agricultural department of this great Univer- 
sity will be better understood and therefore better appreciated. 

In the catalogue of this institution I find these words: ‘‘ Agriculture in- 
volves a larger number of sciences than any other human employment and 
becomes a fit sequence to any collegiate training.’? The accuracy of the 
statement cannot for a moment be questioned. But there are thousands of 
men in this great State who can never become scientific agriculturists. but 
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who are daily practicing the art of agriculture and to whom a knowledge of 
the merest rudiments of agricultural science would be of inestimable value. 
Let us not then make the mistskein our public school wo:k of putting off 
the investigation of agricultural sc’ence until the pupil shall be thoroughly 
prepared to engage in its systematic study. Rather let us catch and hold 
the attention of the farmer pupils by presenting the more simple and practi- 
cal truths selected almost at random from the broad field of agricultural 
knowledge. Thus and only thus shall we enlist him in the good work of 
lifting himself as a farmer and with him his farmer neighbors, to a higher 
educational level. ‘ 

Says Prof. David Swing in a recent article entitled ‘‘Educated Farmers:” 
‘*For many vears, and even centuries, education touk the direction of theology. 
By degrees it widened out so as to set aside a little of brains for the legal pro- 
fession. But lawyers were amizingly scarce from Cicero to Puffendorf. 
Education then widened out and omitted about a million monks and priests 
to make a Shakespeare once ina while. It went on expanding until doctors 

-and poets and editors appeared. At last education spread out and began 
to send into the fields educated farmers.” 

This good work of educating the svil tillers has but just begun. Of the 
farmers only a few can as yet be said to be educated (among these asa matter 
of course are those who attend the meetings of this association) and upon 
these devolves the duty of assisting in another wid2ning out of education 
until it shall include the rank and file of the soil tillers. To do this we need 
the agricultural department of our University; we need experiment stations; 
we need our ably edited periodicals; we need the associations of dairymen, 
of wool growers, of stock-breeders. 

We need every educational influence or power that can be brought to 
bearin this direction. But iu order to make all these a success in the high- 
est degree, we need the public schools; that through them the farmers of the 
next generation may be prepared to appreciate and utilize the work which 
is already being done by these other educativnal forces. That through them 
the very class in whose interest this University was planted may be enabled 
to put forth its hand and pluck some of the ripened fruits; that through them 
the feet of thuse who Cultivate our prairie soil may be lifted out of the mire 
of indifference, and placed firmly upon the bottom step of that grand stair- 
way which, without taking them away from the farm will lead them to 
a higher educational level and to such intellectual activities as will divest 
farm life of much of its. monotony and will make of them intelligent, pro- 
gressive, law-abiding, wealth-producing farmer citizens of this republic. 

Dr. DETMERS: I understand that we are to continue the discussion of 
Mr. Chesier’s paper of this afternoon. I think that Mr. Chester said that he 
attributed the prevalence of disease among swine to improvements in breeds, 
that by forcing the pigs their constitution was weakened. There is undoubt- 
edly some truth in that, but to say that this hog cholera can be attributed to 
that cause would go too far. This cholera was imported into the coun- 
try with pigs that came from England, over thirty years ago, into Kentucky, 
I think, and from there it has spread all over the country. That disease is 
caused by a small microscopic organization ; it is no respecter of any breed; 
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it may be that a pig whose constitution has been weakened, by riper im- 
provement may sooner succumb, All we have todo is to protect our pigs 
to prevent the spread of the disease all over the country. What we need are 
laws that prevent any transportation of diseased or dead hogs; and laws 
compelling every one to bury, or better still, to cremate his dead hogs. The 
The old custom is, the living hogs eat the dead ones, and not oaly this dis- 
ease is spread, but another disease, trichinosis. The Germans and the 
French don’t want our hogs; they are right; they say that they have trichi- 
nosis in hogs, about one in 4,000. We havea great many more, but we can 
root out thisdisease. Noman or beast ever gets trichinosis unless that man 
or beast eats meat that contains these little animals, because trichinosis 
has to pass through two organizations before it will multiply; it lies dor- 
mant in one animal, it cannot multiply. I will say to you it is throwing 
away money to invest in cholera medicines, they do no good. Complete sep- 
aration will prevent the spreading of this disease, and nothing else will. 
For instance, if it breaks out among your hogs, separate the diseased ones 
from the healthy ones, putting the healthy ones, if possible, upon higher 
ground, which must by no means receive any drainage from the other lot. 
They are to have clean water, every time drawn fresh from the well, and 
throw out what they leave, that nothing that may be flying in the air may 
be deposited in the water; you can teach them to water regularly. If the 
disease breaks out among your pigs, divide them into three lots, one com- 
posed of the perfectly healthy ones, showing no symptoms of the disease, to 
be separated and taken care of as I have described. The second lot are the 
doubtful ones, when you cannot tell whether they have taken the disease or 
not; their ears will droop, or the curl will be gone out of the tail; separate 
them and care for them in a high, dry place. ‘Then there are those that are 
certainly diseased; put a little carbolic acid in their water, say eight to ten 
pounds to one hundred pounds, do that about once a week. This disease 
finds an entrance into the animal system in two ways: First—Through the 
digestive canal, through food or water that has been contaminated. Sec- . 
ondly—Through sores, wounds and lesions; no matter how small, it will ab- 
sorb these disease germs if they are in the air, therefore my advice would be 
to avoid all operations on your pigs if the disease is within two miles. If 
such an operation should be necessary, wash the wounds with carbolic acid 
or some other antiseptic until it has healed. Oldstraw and rubbish will have 
germs of this disease in them, so avoid them. The hogs must be kept clean, 
and if all of these rules are kept there will be not much danger of spreading. 
It should be a criminal offense for people to throw a dead hog into a creek 
or pond where other hogs are liable to drink, instead of burying or otherwise 
disposing of them. 

MR. CHESTER: It has been affirmed two or three times to-day, that I 
said that the better breeding had created disease in swine. I intended to 
say no such thing, what I did say was this: that it was a question among 
farmers, as to the propriety or impropriety of pursuing this matter of early 
maturity. I said that in pushing stock to early maturity there was a possi- 
bility of giving them constitutional weakness and thus disease. . 

DR. Miutits: Thatis true, not only in breeding hogs, but in all classes 
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of animals, pushing them beyond the ordinary health standard, is detrimen- 
tal to life and especially ia putting on fat, Itis a lower grade of life. Itis 
very easy to put on fat, but to put on brain and muscle and fibrous structure 
another and higher organizatioa requires not only exercise in the animal, 
buta better class of food. 

Dr. TEFFT: It has been my misfortune to examine many cases of 
trichinosis in hogs, and I find that different sections of the country are more 
likely to be affected than others. I have made many examinations where 
we have found perhaps oneino a thousand; further south they are found 
one in fifty,one in ten and soon. Hogs get trichinosis by eating other hogs 
and the chickens eat them, or the rats, and the cats eat the rats and any an- 
imal that eats another affected in that way, surely become trichinosed. 

Dr. DETMERS: You may ask me where German hogs get their trichi- 
nosis. In Germany they are compelled to bury their dead animals and they 
doit, I tellyou, The Germans are very economical people, they don’t throw 
away anything; what they think is not good to eat themselves, after they 
kill their hogs every year, they give to the pigs, the pigs get the offal. That 
is the principal way in which trichinosis is perpetuated in Germany. So in 
France the pigs are remarkably free from trichinosis. The Frenchman is 
still more economical than the German; where the Germans throw it away 
the Frenchman prepares it in some way and makes it palatable and eats it 
himself. The most dangerous source of trichinosis is in the slaughter-houses 
of the butchers and the rendering establishments. The lard which is made 
into swine-butter, often is full of disease germs, and the heat that the lard is 
subjected to is not enough to kill the living things that will be init. I have 
examined such lard, and I have found bacteria in it, and I have found some 
other things, I don’t need to mention. 

Mr DEXTER: It is claimed by people who ought to know, that the an- 
imal organization known as trichinosis is never found in the fat of the living 
hog. 

Dr. DETMERS: I have examined a great many thousand hogs and I 
must say I have seldom or really never made a special examination of the 
fat parts, because I knew that they were not there. But incidentally I have 
examined some of the fat parts and I never found them there. There are 
certain places in the body where they are, if anywhere, that is in the muscles 
of the larynx and the muscles of the diaphragm. These animals seem to 
possess some instinct; when they come to the fat they stop about one-eighth 
of an inch from the line between the fat and the lean. I find hogs coming 
from counties where they never had swine plague, for instance from Dakota, 
I found only one trichinaed, and I am quite sure that was a new comer, 
either belonging to Illinois or Iowa. I found none in the Minnesota hogs; 
Wisconsin was wholly free, only in the southwestern part. Some counties 
in Iowa had very few; Central Iowa and Central Illinois and Michigan are 
pretty bad. 

Dr. MILLS: Bacteria do not occur in fat but they may get into the 
rendered fat, where the whole hog was rendered or thrown into the tank. 
Thon of course the hog was affected with bacteria; the bacteria can be found 
in the lard. Then there occurs a worm in the kidney fat, or close to it. 
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There are also some kinds of abscesses, and of course where an abscess bur- 

rows through the fat to the skin, these ab3cesses always contain bacteria; 

but otherwise in the solid fat, I don’t think anythink is found there. 
Adjourned to 9 A. M. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 
Met pui1suant to adjournment at 9 o’clock. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT. 


I received in 1883, $499.50 from the State as an appropriation for compil- 
ing and publishing the reports. In 1884 I received the same sum, $499.50 ; 
$500.00, less the expense of exchange in both cases; that I deposited with 
the Treasurer, and have his receipt for the same. 
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OBITUARY. 
DEATH OF ISRAEL BOIES, ESQ. 


Your committee on obituary would respectfully report that they are in- 
formed of the death of one member of the ssociation during the past year— 
Mr. Israel Boies, late of Genoa, Ill.; and would recommend the adoption 
of the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Association have learned with deep regret of the 
death of Israel Bois, late of Genoa, Il!., one of the original memDers of this 
Association. Mr. Boise was an enthusiastic student of all questions relating 
to the breeding and management of dairy stock, and the manufacture of 
butter and cheese. He was aman of great energy and intelligence, liberal 
and benevolent in his disposition, especially endearing himself to all those 
who sought his help and advice, by his earnest and painstaking labor in as- 
sisting them. He was for many years among the best known dairymen of 
the West, and did as much as any other man to make known the extraordi- 


nary capabilities of the West for dairying and to bring its products into. 


prominence. The dairy interest has lost an enthusiastic friend, the farming 
industry an intelligent advocate, the community a distinguished and hon- 
orable citizen. We extend sympathetic condolence to the members of his 
family, and direct the Secretary to make record of this action of the Associa- 
tion in its annual report by using a page in the proceedings for that purpose. 

C. E. MANN, 

C. C. BUELL, 

C. H. MILLs, 

Committee. 
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Report of committee on obituary received and adopted. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen, Members of the Association: Your secretary 
begs leave to offer a verbal report for the reason that he does not consider it 
within his province to report to this Association the amount of money re- 
ceived, or the amount expended, or for what purpose, as that will come in 
the Treasurer’s report. I simply desire to state that upon the adjournment 
of the Association a year ago, as soon as practicable the Secretary issued and 
mailed to the members of the Association a copy of this pamphlet, being a 
report of the proceedings of the tenth annual meeting. In addition to mail- 
ing a copy to each one of the members, a copy was mailed to each and every 
member of the State Legislature, to every;member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, and to various newspapers and prominent people throughout 
the State who were not directly engaged in dairying. In fact, the Secretary 
intended so far as was in his power to distribute these books where they 
might do the most good. The book will speak for itself. During the year 
your Secretary has attended several meetings of the Board of Directors, 
transacting business connected with the Association; has assisted in mak- 
ing up a program for this meeting, and has attended as a matter of course, 
so far as he was able, to the duties appertaining to his office ; perhaps not as 
efficiently as he might have done, or as efficiently as could be done by others, 
yet with a view of promoting the interest which is represented by this Asso- 
ciation. He has in a measure endeavored to do that which wou'd be for the 
best good to the greatest number of dairymen. Such is the report which I 
have to render. Respectfully submitted. Report adopted. 


REPORT OF TREASURER. 


Dec. 14. Received of R. P oe Sst LEOST oh ce aes $ 92 00 
Dec. 17. : We Ae relere 9 00 
Dee. 30... “* - i Acs aiietee Goat 2 00 
Jan. 14. Dr. Tefft, appropriation by State....0....... UY: tte ail at 499 50 
Renee OUNCE pore ek ie do aye Wo os CG Vols Ge d/e apne eeielals bie s aukew cle 4 4 3 00 
Feb. 11. Membership fees...... Ee areca: Cita of MPa nen wer Mieyens cle oy acs a viele 4 00 
MNO A POLOPTIAWON DY SUALC oc sin cck aces ciee cau vencce sees sence see 499 50 
ANGI EEC OLDI Sel). 8 (ikl saline hts Ge cotta. Dae Oe UA ele. Or, $1,109 00 
Dee. 14. Paid on order Pres. and Sec’y, expenses stenographer at 
DeKalb, regular annual meeting ........00 0 cic ccc ee ce ee eee $ 7 00 
Same order, ex. connected with that meeting.................00005 2 47 
Same day, expense connected with Ass’n, order to H. B. Gurler... 14 53 
Jan. 15. Same party, for same purpoSes........... cc ccc cece cece cess 5 50 
Sam Meri he Welly, Sten: TEM. e000 ea Iii esis oo ode eden eeu! 50 00 
Feb. 25. R. P. McGlincy for expenses connected with pub. rep..... - 318 20 
Marti.) os r postage and incidental expenses.......... 2 00 
- Mar.11. Additional expense publishing report....... ee sibs eee Pedi ele 
PDS PMC TAC UL ULE CS oo 016). 's ihnpovern aun tte amin, diplnyy sin cveis's  wl Wevicvais $ 402 25 


Leaving a balance in the treasury of $706.75 for last year. 
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The following resolution was offered by D. W. Wilson: 

WHEREAS, The dairy interests of this State represent one-fifth of the 
annual agricultural products of the State of Illinois. and it is desirable that 
this interest should be better represented at the annual State fair, 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of this Association be ap- 
pointed to confer with the StateBoard of Agriculture and endeavor to secure 
an appropriation and an opportunity for making an exhibit such as this in- 
terest demands; and that the State Board of Agriculture be requested to 
provide a suitable building for making an exhibit both of dairy products and 
machinery at the annual fairs of the State Board. 

. Motion to adopt put and seconded. 

Mr. HOSTettTeR: I think it would be very much better to have exhib- 
its of butter if we have any at the time of the Fat Stock Show, instead of the 
time of the State Fair, and I would like to see it so amended. 

‘ SEc’y McGuincy: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Association, I 
don’t know but I am going to differ with every man, woman and child in 
the State to-day on this question. I am opposed to it, and my reasons will 
be given briefly. I believe in advertising ; always have. A yearago I stood 
in the halls of this convention and urged the dairymen to unite with the fat 
stock show people of this State, and secure a display of butter and cheese at 
that annual meeting. My friend, Mr. Chester, was present, and said, ‘‘ that 
is a good idea.’’ Col. Mills, chief clerk of the State Board of Agriculture, 
told me a few days before it could be done. Everybody was in favor of it; 
at least I thought they were, but I was mistaken. I was appointed with my 
friend Broomell to meet the State Board of Agriculture at Springfield, to ar- 
range for the exhibit at Chicago last November. Misunderstanding the date 
of the meeting, we were not present, but subsequently upon invitation of the 
board, the President, Vice-President of this Association, and myself, at- 
tended the meeting in Chicago. We laid the matter before the State 
Board of Agriculture as best we could, and we so worked upon the feelings 
of that body that they unanimously voted an appropriation of $500—for 
which I thank it and every one of the members of the board—for the pur- 
pose of making an exhibit of butter and cheese in connection with the fat 
stock show in November. I went home, called a meeting of the members of 
this Association, and made a report to them, stating what had been done. 
In my enthusiasm I felt confident that $1,800 or $2,000, or $2,500 could be 
raised in the State, and we could have a creditable show—one that would 
redound to the honor of the State of Illinois—and I was in the mood to put 
the machinery in motion myself; but not having time to do it, I suggested 
that a committee of two members of the Board of Directors be appointed to 
visit Chicago, and other places, and ascertain if it would be possible to raise 
$1,000, $1,5U0 or $2,000 and offer the same for premiums for butter and cheese 
at the fat stock show. The committee was appointed, they went to Chicago, 
they struck a street corner, put their thumbs in the arm-holes of their vests 
and saw the procession go by; no money was raised. I have not been in a 
condition yet, although a year has passed, where I could stand up and look 
one of the members of the State Board of Agriculture in the face, because 
we failed to do our part. My friend Broomell suggested yesterday that prob- 
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ably we could raise by subscription, among the dairy farmers in the State, a 
sufficient sum to make a creditable show. It did not seem to be possible, 
and for my part I don’t feel like asking the State Board to make another ap- 
propriation ux*il the dairymen and manufacturers are ready to do their part. 
If this resolution is adopted I don’t think you can get any member of the 
committee that attended the meeting of the State Board of Agriculture to 
go there again, nor do I believe you can get any members of that committee 
to doathing. It doesn’t seem to me that it is a fit time to make an exhibit 
of butter in September when the State Fair holds its meeting, because the 
weather is against an exhibit of butter at that time ; there cannot be provi- 
sion made for keeping butter in good show condition, and as a consequence 
we are the laughing stock of all the dairy States in the country. In connec- 
tion with this, I may say further, I have had the audacity to urge people to 
make an exhibit of butter at the great world’s fair to be held at New Orleans. 
It seems to be impossible to get the dairymen of this State interested unless 
the premiums are so large as to pay for the cost of the product, because they 
know that goods placed on exhibition at that place will deteriorate. 

Mr. WiuLson: I think the dairymen of this state, had they a place to 
put their goods, and the manufacturers of dairy implements had a place to 
put them, would give a creditable show. Now the fat stock stock show is 
not a dairy place; people don’t go there to see dairy products, they only see 
how much meat can be put into cattle, and, therefore, the two interests do 
not entirely hormonize. The fact that Mr. McGlincy, after securing the ap- 
propriation, failed to make this end of the line good, ought not to militate 
against our trying to induce our friends to make a creditable show in this 
state. The dairymen in this state, as a rule, attend the state fair, and as a 
rule they do not attend the fat stock show. I believe that the State Board of 
Agriculture are disposed to fix these things, but until they are asked to pro- 

- vide a place by the dairymen I doubt if they will, but when they do provide 
a place I believe the daiIrymen will come up to the mark and we shall have a 
creditable show. At the St. Louis fair, last September, a whole building 
was devoted to dairy products, probably ten or fifteen thousand dollars worth 
were there, and there was as much interest in that exhibit as any other par 
of the show. 

Mr. CHESTER: I just want to say, Mr. President, that I am very much 

surprised that this resolution is offered; I have been for months and for 
years, knowing that one-fifth of the dollars that come from the farm in the 
State of Illinois, come in this dairy product. I say I have been astonished 
when I remember these things, and then when I remember how little these 
dairymen, these thinking men, these men who have the reputation of being 
men of unusual intellect, I say I have been astonished to think how little in- 
terest they take in showing to the world the magnitude of their business 
and advertising it through the fair. As a member of the State Board of 
Agriculture I have by individual members of this Association and individ- 
uals interested in dairying, I have been importuned occasionally with the 
idea that the State Board of Agriculture has not been doing its duty towards 
the dairy interests; and as a member of that board I am willing to admit it, 
but let me say to you, gentlemen, there is not an interest in the State but 
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what takes some trouble to represent itself to that board, and I give you the 
evidence of your own Secretary that when you did make a spasmodic effort 
for one moment to represent yourselves before that board you had a respec- 
table hearing, and you not only had a respectable hearing but you had a re- 
spectable appropriation for the thing you desired, then they simply called a 
halt and decided they did not want to do what they came to us and claimed 
they did want to do. As to claiming, there isn’t an interest in the State 
but does come before that board and make 1ts wants known—the horse men, 
the fast horse men, and the slow horse men, the cattle men and the swine 
men, haveall come before that board and made known their wants, and their 
wants have been invariably respected by them, and we know something 
about their wishes and desires, and how to treat their matters; and I want 
to say that with the exception of that one effort there has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been any effort ever made on the part of the dairymen. Notwithstand- 


ing all these things, I want to say on behalf of the board that we are willing‘ — | 


we are anxious to represent every interest that comes to our attention, and 
if you see fit to adopt this resolution I am quite sure that that board, if they 
are called upon in earnest—not simply that you ask to have dollars appro- 
priated for premiums, and then leave the benches empty after asking them 
to be prepared for you, leaving the premiums uncalled for, uncompeted for— 
I say if this is the object, they may possibly treat you coolly, but if you come 
with assurances that you mean what you say I assure you, gentlemen, the 
State Board will meet you more than half way. Motion put and carried. 

Committee of three nominated, composed of C. C. Buell, D. W. Willson 
and H. B. Gurler, to carry the resolution into effect. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DAIRY UTENSILS. 
Mr. President: Your committee on dairy utensils would report that 


they find on exhibition one DeLaval cream separator; one boiler and engine, 


manufactured by Robinson & Burr, of Champaign; and one combination 
milk pail and stool exhibited by Gilmore & Co., of Chicago; all of which ar- 
ticles we think worthy of favorable mention. 
CHAS. ELLIS. 
HENRY PUTNAM. 
H. B. GURLER. 
Report of committee on dairy utensils received and adopted. 


DRAINAGE AND THE DAIRY INTEREST. 
BY C. G. ELLIOTT, TONICA, ILL. 


Whatever can be done to improve the grass crop of our country, either 
with respect to its quantity or quality, is of great importance to the dairy- 
man. When we reflect upon the fact that this family of the vegetable king- 
dom comprises about one-sixth of the whole, and forms the basis upon which 
the industry of animal husbandry is built; that it is an important part of 


Nature’s covering, a renovator of the soil and an important agent in the 
conversion of rock into soil matter, its importance as a factor in our mate- — 


| 
i ah 
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rial prosperity stands out before us in its proper proportions. Some one has 
said that the road of a country’s prosperity has been made over a firm grass 
sod. Certain it is, that as far as localities are concerned, good grass regions 
prove the truth of this statement. 

While it is true that grass is N. ature’s universal covering, and that some 
variety of it will grow upon almost every soil, yet a large part of the product 
is of little value to the dairyman by reason, OF its poor quality, light yield 
and other drawbacks incidental to climate and soil. Nature adapts vegeta- 
tion to the soil, and not soil to vegetation. The grasses adapted to arid and 
shallow soils, as well as those which thrive best upon wet soils, are not suit- 
able for dairy feeding, since the first yield too little in quantity, and the sec- 
ond are too poor in quality. I am speking now of the products of soil 
in its natural state. The improvement of grasses by a proper treatment of 
the soil, as suggested by observation and experience, isa profitable theme 
for consideration. The poet says: 


‘¢ Hach soil hath no liking for every grain, 
Nor barley nor wheat is for every vein ; 
Yet know I no country so barren of soil, 
But some kind of corn can be gotten with toil.’’—Tusser. 


The qualities of grass especially sought after by our dairymen are: 

First—-A bundance of yield ; 

Second—Excellence of quality ; 

Third—Length of feeding season. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss the influence of drainage upon 
the grass products of our dairy sections, and also its bearing, in a general 
way, upon this important industry. 


GENERAL NEED AND INFLUENCE OF DRAINAGE. 


Those occupying the grain-producing sections of our State have taken 
up underdrainage as the panacea for poor crops. .There are many localities 
in our State which, for many years reported ‘‘ no corn,” ‘‘no wheat,” ‘*‘ no 
oats;”’ ‘“‘poor grass.” ‘‘Why?” ‘Too wet.’? And again the same cry 
has come to our ears, made more ringing and despairing, echoed by empty 
cribs and granaries, ‘‘ No grain!” ‘‘ Why” ‘Too dry.” But the inani- 
mate drain-tile, molded from the clods at our feet, has since made these fields 
speak of plenty and raised their owners to affluence. 

It has been the universal practice to turn all fields which for any reason 
were unprofitable for cultivation, into pastures and meadows. Hence we 
see almost every pasture largely made up of hilly or flat and swampy lands, 
often the receptacle of all of the surplus wash of the adjoining fields. If a 
field proves too wet for cultivated crops, it is seeded to grass. If it is too 
wet to produce hay, it is fenced and pastured. This is often done under the 
delusion that good, sweet grass will grow anywhere, and that no land is too 
poor for pasture purposes. It is wise for us to take these things as they are, 
and investigate with a view to improvement. Our cows sometimes speak 
very emphatically to our pockets, at least, and say, ‘‘ Give us good food and 
plenty of it, and we will give you an abundance of rich milk.” While we 
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give so much attention to the perfecting of the products, we may find that it 
is Just as important to increase the value of the raw material which makes 
excellent dairy products possible. 


ABUNDANCE OF YIELD. 


We first want our land to produce the greatest possible quantity consist- 
ent with good quality. Our most valued grasses require a deep, rich, moist 
soil, in order to give a maximum yield: They require a deep soil so that the 
roots may have a range of soil to secure them from the effects of drouth and 
sudden climatic changes. <A thick and strong growth of good grass cannot 
be obtained without such soil. The heaving of grasses in winter and spring, 
which often reduces the yield, is owing to the fact that there is too much 
water in the soil and about the roots of the plants, which expands by sudden 
freezing throwing the plant upward. This breaks the roots and as 
the thawing of the soil takes place gradually, the plant never re- 
sumes its former position, and is often entirely destroyed. Many have 
doubtless noticed the bogs or ‘* hummocks”’ in our wet pasture lands. Their 
peculiar appearance is largely due to the heaving of wet ground, and their 
dissapearance marks the line between drained and undrained soil. In the 
_ spring and early summer, the spaces between the bogs usually contain water 
or bare soil, while the mound bears the grass. Our mowing lands often show 
a mixture of cultivated grasses with wild water grasses, the growth of a 
sour, wet soil. We count two stalks of half-grown timothy and seven spears 
of healthy water grass. Can we pull out the grass as we do weeds from our 
corn and thus secure a good growth of grass? We find that by so doing noth- 
‘ing is gained. Drain the soil, and we take away the nourishment from the 
sour grasses and add to that of the useful plants. 

Our grasses require a moist soil—not wet—in order that they may main- 
tain a constant growth. The growth made one week should be but a sample 
of the growth made every week of the season. The artificial drainage of 
grass-lands brings about this result. It makes the difference between one 
ton and three tons of hay peracre. It makes the difference between three 
acres of pasture for the support of one cow, and two acres for the same pur- 
pose. At the high price at which dairy lands are held, it is poor economy to 
allow land to remain in such a condition that it produces only half of what 
it is capable of producing. While itis true that grass will withstand the 
effects of a wet soil better, for a time, than cultivated crops, it has been 
found by many experiments, that the difference in yield alone between 
drained and undrained grass-land gives an increasing and handsome profit to 
the land drainer. It may be put down as a fact that much of the wet grass- 
land of our dairy sections can be made to produce one third more than they 
do, by proper drainage. 

EXCELLENCE OF QUALITY. 

Not only can the yield be greatly increased, but much can be added to 
the quality of the product. The nutritive value of good hay has been found 
by experiment'to be one in six, while that of poor hay is only one in ten. 
Every dairyman knows that the quality of the dairy product depends largely 
upon the quality of the grass upon which the animals feed. Much discussion 
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has taken place regarding the best grasses for pasturing purposes.. Now one 


- great difficulty with all of the useful grasses regarding their quality and de- 


velopment has been in the state of the soil, as regards its depth and moisture. 
It is often the case that after land is put in good producing condition, excel- 
lent grasses creep in of themselves and occupy the soil. Wild and sour 
grasses will not flourish on a rich drained soil. Nature provides grasses 
suited to the swamp and the hill, but man may often so manipulate the soil 
that it will produce those plants suited to his taste or needs. 

The uniform quality of the pasture grasses during the growing season is 
a point secured by drainage. Plants which start in thespring and grow from 
a saturated soil are of inferior quality and rarely sought after by stock if 
firm dry land is accessible. In midsummer when the land has become some- 
what drained by natural processes, the nutritive qualities are greater, and 
the quality of the product varies with the vicissitudes of season and climate. 
Drain this land and we secure a more uniform quality of product because the 
soil upon which the plant feeds is kept in a more uniform state as respects 
temperature, moisture, and physical condition. 


LENGTH OF THE FEEDING SEASON. 


_Itis an advantage of no little import, if by drainage we can add amonth 
or two to the pasture season. Asitis with ordinary pastures, the portions 
which are naturally drained must furnish the early spring feed, for the wet 
parts are unfit either for animals to pass over or feed upon. Suppose that 
the whole pasture were in a fit condition at the earliest starting of the grass, 
we should then avoid the excessive’ cropping of the productive portions and 
would in a short time have full feed forthe whole herd. Grass upon drained 
soils springs earlier and continues in growth longer in the fall, for the reason 
that the soil becomes warm sooner in the spring and remains so longer in the 
fall, and supports a stronger and thriftier vegetation. There is the same 
difference that we see between the well housed and fed domestic animal at 
spring time, and the one left to find shelter behind the hedge and dig in win- 
ter snow for his food. The one is ready to make growth and thrive upon 
the first offering of green grass, while the other is backward and requires 
half of the summer to overcome the effects of a hard winter. 


DROUTH AND WET. 


Spring wet makes grass backward and injures its quality, while summer 
drouth cuts it short in quantity. It is probable that these extremes cause 
more solicitude to dairymen than anything else connected with feeding. 
Drainage makes both a wet and dry soil moist, and keeps it in this state, 
which is just the condition required by our most valuable grasses. It may 
be remarked here, that observation teaches that ordinarily grass-lands are 
more subject to injury from dry weather than cultivated lands. It has been 
found that cultivation of itself has much to do with the retention of moisture 
which condition is wanting in meadows and pastures. For this reason alone, 
drainage would seem of greater necessity in grass-land than in cultivated 
fields. The good effect of drains during dry weather can be proven not only 


by the growth of vegetation, but by observing the action of a tile drain at a 


time when the surplus water of the soil is exhausted. At evening the water 
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ceases to flow, but in the morning a small stream may be seen issuing from 
the drain. This is the result of the moisture of the atmosphere which was 
condensed in the soil during the night. Col. Waring asserts that ‘‘the lawns 
of the Central Park which are a marvel of freshness when the lawns about 
the park are burned brown, owe their vigor mainly to the drainage of the 
soil.”” The roots of some of our best grasses often extend to a depth of three 
or four feet. Good grasses if they grow at all on wet land must adopt ashal- 
low root habit and thereby be subject to all the changes that a variable 
climate can bring upon them. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 


It is well undrstood that the production of grass by no means covers the 
dairyman’s farming interest. He must grow grain and forage plants for 
winter use. He must practice rotation of crops and make every acre of land 
produce to its full capacity. No waste and useless spots should be left in a 
cultivated field. In short it should bethe aim of every dairy farmer to bring 
his land into such a condition that it will produce some profitable crop. If 
possible it should be so drained that a rotation of field crops is pala upon 
any part of it. 

WILL IT PAY? 

Draining costs money, but if the preceding statements are true, as I be- 
lieve they are, it is costing money every year not to drain. But the objector 
says, ‘‘ I can better spend my money in the purchase of Western land. Ican 
buy five acres of wild land for the sum that the drainage of one of my swamp 
acres would cost me.’’ Very well, but your swamp acre when drained hold- 
ing the location that it does, would yield you an income equal to that which 
you would be likely to obtain from ten acres of wild land. I merely suggest 
this, that it will be the part of wisdom for the dairyman to look over his 
farm and determine what part of it is producing nothing, one-third or one- 
half of what it should produce, and determine whether, at the present price of 
drainage work, he can longer afford the annual loss resulting from the neg- 
lect to improve his wet land. 

I take the liberty of quoting the words of a few Illinois dairymen as left 
recorded in the reports of previous years, which have a practical bearing 
upon what has already been said upon the subject of drainage. 

M. H. Thompson :—‘‘ The first essential of a good dairy farm is to have 
it without slough, mountain, foul stuff or mortgage.’’ 

Dr. Woodward :—‘‘ Did not want too much wet: or low land. Perferred 
rolling lands for dairy use. 

Thos. Bishop :—‘‘ Preferred rolling land not too wet or too dry; upland 
stood more drouth.’’ 

D. C. Adams :—‘‘ Sloughs should be drained by tiling or ditching, and if 
by the latter, the ditches should be covered or fenced.’’ 

HOW TO DRAIN. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to give details pertaining to the work; 
a few leading suggestions are all that will be attempted. Study the soilfrom 
a drainage standpoint, that you may know the depth and frequency of drains 
that will be suited to your purpose. Determine whether ditches or tiles 
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_ should be used for mains. If ditches, do not use tiles instead. If tiles, get 
the right size and put them in properly. Look well ahead when locating 
drains. Know where you are coming out as well as where you begin. See 
that the details of your work are carried out in a thorough manner. Master 
the theory and art of drainage, if possible, and apply your knowledge to the 
work in spite of all the remonstrances of so called ‘‘ practical ditchers.”’ 


DRAIN WATER FOR STOCK. 


Perhaps mention should be made in this connection of the use of drains 
in supplying stock with water. In some localities drain-water may be util- 
ized in this way very profitably. There are a number of ‘“‘ifs”’ and “‘ ands”’ 
about the matter that ought to be considered. We note first, thatif drainage 
has been done thoroughly, the supply of water will fail when needed most, 
that is, in adry time. If good drainage is desired for all of the land included 
within the range of the drains, no watering place should be arranged that 
would interfere with their operation in any way. Sometimes the nature of 
the land is such that the outlet can be protected, and a paving of timbers or 
stones made so that animals can drink without interfering with the flow of 
water or getting into the mud themselves. 

Where the fall is sufficient there are several ways in which drain water 
may be made accessible to stock without in any way interfering with, or in- 
juring the drain. At some point along the line of the drain where the fall is 
sufficient, place an eight-inch tile in an upright position underneath a joint 

of the drain so that it will act as a small well. Insert the end of a gas-pipe 
into this well just beneath the floor of the drain, and extend the pipe down 
the ditch beside the tile until a pointis reached where, if the pipe were turned 
upward to the surface, it would still be a little lower than the upper end of 
the pipe at the well or reservoir. If there is enough fall in the distance, the 
pipe may be extended so as to discharge into a tub or trough at a convenient 
height from the ground. A waste pipe may be attached which will convey 
the overflow back into the drain. This arrangement of pipes will furnish a 
supply of water for stock as long as there is any water flowing in the drain 
at the small well, and will in no way interfere with the perfect action of the 
drain. 

Another plan the feasibility of which depends entirely upon the surface 
of the ground adjacent to the outlet, is as follows: Let the drain water ofa 
field be collected in a tank or well of greater or less depth. Now take the 
point at which the water is to be discharged, which may be a trough at a 
convenient height, a little lower than the level of the outlet tiles which dis- 
charge into the well, and lay a watertight pipe from a point near the bottom 
of the well to the watering trough. This pipe should be sewer pipe with 
cemented joints and laid as drain pipes are usually laid. The pipe should be 
large enough to discharge the water from the well as fast as it comes from 
the drains, thereby keeping the drains in perfect action. This plan, it will 
be observed, requires land with considerable fall near the outlet and cannot 

be used in flat sections. 

In thus earnestly calling the attention of the dairy interest of our State 

to the value of drainage, I am confident that no more prominence has been 
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given to the subject than it deserves, nor more accorded it as an improvement 
than can be sustained by the practical experience of members of this Associ- 
ation. We are fast approaching the era of what is termed ‘‘ high farming ”’ 
and the drainage of our wet lands whether they be used for pasture, meadow, 
or cultivated crops, is the first step that must be taken in this direction. 


DATRYING IN CENTRAL ILLINOIS—ITS ADVANTAGES, DISAD- 
VANTAGES, AND MODES OF PROCEDURE. 


BY RALPH ALLEN, DELAVAN, ILL. 


‘Dairying in Central Illinois has not thus far formed a principal feature 
in our agriculture. The few dairies that flourish have not heretofore been 
sufficiently numerous, or of so great importance as to amount to a unit in our 
agriculture. Our live-stock consists mainly of horses, hogs, sheep and beef 
cattle, and our principal farm crops have been corn, oats and wheat; these 
crops of grain being the chief source of revenue to the greatest number ‘of 
our farmers. Upon those farms where cattle and hogs have been pastured 
and fatted the land has usually retained its natural fertility and ability to 
produce large crops of grain. Upon farms where grain has been continuonsly 
raised and sold, the soil has generally become incapable of producing profit- 
able yields of grain. While Central Illinois always has been, and probably 
will continue to be a great corn, oat, and wheat country; yet to continue to 
produce these great grain crops at the enormous yields per acre of which our 
prairie soil is capable, and at the degree of profitableness with which intelli- 
gent farmers ought to conduct their business, and which in the past has been 
a characteristic of Central Illinois farming, our lands should be in the 
highest state of fertility; to accomplish which they should be subjected 
to a continuous process of restoration to their natural fertility. The 
first crops raised after the original prairie sod was well rotted, were as a rule 
of the largest yield and the most profitable the land has ever produced. At 
the present time our largest and most profitable yields of wheat or corn are 
the first, second or third crops succeeding an old pasture or meadow. Such 
crops indicate a method of enriching the soil so as to produce crops equal to 
the natural capacity of it, that is, to have each year a piece of grass-land to 
plow up, upon which to raise several crops of grain and then re-seed to grass; 
or in other words to pursue asystem of rotation of crops of which grass forms 
a principal part. This suggests the subject of the most profitable disposition 
of the grass crops. To derive the greatest benefit from the grass as a fertil- 
izer it should be fed upon the farm in such ways that all the manure will be 
economically applied to the cultivated crops. As a matter of business, it is 
not only desirable to derive this indirect profit on the hay and pasture 
through the succeeding crops of grain, but if possible to make a paying in- 
vestment on the animals to which the hay is fed and with which the pastures 
are stocked. 

Itisa noticeable feature in Central Illinois that few small farms produce 
beef, the eighty acre farms almost never have a two-year-old steer upon them. 
Grazing steers are almost as rare on the one-hundred-and-sixty acre farms, 
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and are not common on the half-sections. It is chiefly upon the farms of 
sections and larger, that are to be found pastures stocked with beef cattle. 
The causes for this may be explained. Deducting from the value of the 
average summers growth of a steer at the usual prices paid for stock cattle, 
the risks of death and other losses, herdsman’s care, fencing, interest, etc. 
and there will usually remain an equivalent to a fair rentof the land. Good 
farming land in Central Illinois, devoted to pasturing beef cattle will usually 
return about the same amount of rent as the same land would bring if rented 
to a good tenant farmer. Owners of small farms cannot therefore afford to 
graze beef cattle. Usually they have not land enough, much less rent out a 
part of their farm, even though they rent it to cattle. The same is true of 
renters. I think my hearers will, from their own observation, concur in my 
statement that not more than one per cent of the tenant population of Cent- 
tral Illinois are either feeders or grazeis of beef cattle. It is a businessthat 
is generally unprofitable for them. They cannot afford to hire land at the 
current rates of rent, pasture it with beef cattle, and derive a profit suffi- 
cient only to pay the rent. 

The condition of the large land owners is different. With farms too 
large or disconnected fer constant personal supervision they seek a system, 
of farming that requires the minimum of human labor. Beef production is 
the business that most fully meets their needs and as such usually proves the 
most profitable for them. 

Being therefore practically cut off from beef production the smaller farm- 
ers and renters must look to some other kind of live stock to assimilate their 
grass crops and if need be give employment to their usually larger proper- 
tion of labor force. Then it is that dairy cattle have a place; for they more 
than any other kind of live stock fully meet all the requirements. It is not 
only mine but the experience of many other dairy farmers that with the 
same amount of labor pasture land devoted to dairying will yield the same 
amount of income as the same land devoted to any of the grain crops,wheat, 
corn or oats; also that dairy cattle will through the year give a profitable 
employment to as much labor and will yield an income, acre for acre, equiv- 
alent to the income from the labor bestowed upon crops of wheat or corn if 
raised upon the same land, and in addition to this will so add to the fertili- 
ty and mechanical condition of the soil that the succeeding grain crops 
will frequently yield fifty percent and in some instances double what is usu- 
ally produced by continuous cropping. In dairy cattle therefore we have a 
kind of live stock that is profitable where land is scarce and hard to get; for 
with them we may accomplish the double object of recuperating and deriving 
a reasonable profitfrom the high priced lands. A systematic rotation of 
crops is peculiarly adapted to the farms of central [llinois. There is a great 
uniformity of soil. The soil of one field is just like the soil of every other 
field; so that a system of crops that is adapted to one field is adapted to the 
whole farm. ‘There is also no waste land so that there may be a division of 
the farms into equal fields of the same number as there are courses in the 
rotation. 

The grasses used in a rotation should be such as are best adapted to 
making a desirabie change with the cereals. Perhaps there is no forage 
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crop more eminently fitted to restore worn out grain lands than clover. Be- 
ing of an entirely different order of plants as well as its habit of leaving the 
ground richer in available plant food, suitable for wheat or corn, and also 
leaving the soil in a condition of fineness that makes it peculiarly easy of 
cultivation. Clover becomes one of our most valuable plants to use in al- 
ternation with wheat or corn, aside from this itis by no means an unprofi- 
table crop to raise. Two crops inaseason is almost a certainty and a third 
crop a possibility, at least there will always be a rich aftergrowth and it 
seems to thrive as well if not better on lands so worn and foul as seemingly 
capable of producing nothing but weeds. This clover, so valuable in the ro- 
tation for retaining the soil’s fertility is one of the most valuable of fodder 
crops to the dairy farmer. Next to grain there is perhaps no dry feed bet- 
ter relished by the cows or capable of producing a larger quantity of milk of 
superior richness than well cured clover hay. Owing to these qualities 
there are few farm crops, wheat and corn not excepted, more profitable to 
raise upon a dairy farm. 


In this paper I have thus far endeavered to show that on the high priced 
lands in central Illinois, in order to conduct a profitable business and with- 
stand the competition of all the rest of the world the farms should be so 
managed as to be kept up to the highest possible state of fertility. To ac- 
complish this there should be practiced a systematic rotation of crops of 
which the principal factors should be pastures and meadows alternating 
with the cereals; also that the farms should be well stocked with such ani- 
mals as of themselves prove most remunerative and as such dairy cattle have 
their place, especially on farms ranging from the smaller to those of medi- 
um size, not excluding the large farms and including the rental land. 

But simply practicing a rotation of crops will not of itself retain the 
natural fertility. In addition to the rotation nothing short of manuring 
will retain or increase fertility. Not only the same amount of plant food 
should be returned to the land as is taken from it but it should be as evenly 
distributed over the ground as the plant food is before the grain crops are 
moved from the land. , 


Considering the price of labor, of fertilizers and other costs involved in 
the various methods of manuring land, that plan seems best adapted to cen- 
tral Lilinois which consists in feeding grain to live stock. This brings for 
consideration the relative profits of the different kinds of live stock used for 
feeding crops grown upon the farm. Of course the profits of feeding any of 
the different kinds of live stock depend largely upon the relative prices of 
the feed and the article produced. In feeding hay, corn or oats to milch 
cows quicker returns are made on the investments than with most any 
other kinds of farm animals. The feed given to the cow one week is paid 
for in cash the next week. And the prices usually received for the grain * 
and hay are much higher than the corresponding market quotations. 

With a well-balanced system of farming there should bea sufficient 
number of cattle to consume all the corn, oats and hay raised upon the 
farm. The usually increased prices of dairy products during the winter 
month frequently make winter dairying even more profitable than summer 
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dairying, butthe farmer will find no better market for corn, oats and hay 
than that supplied by his milch cows. 

In central Illinois we have rich land, good markets,improved machinery, 
_ favorable climate, plenty of rain fall, good drainage—in short, everything 
calculated to improve the condition of men and make the agricultural popu- 
lation the most affluent of all our people. Notwithstanding all these favor- 
able circumstances a large portion of our rural population are not pros- 
pering. 

It is natural for industrious men, doing business, to gradually accumu- 
late property and it is unnatural for the.population of central Illinois, with 

their eminently fertile lands and other favorable circumstances, to make 

such smal! profits. 

One great fault in our agriculture is idleness. Ido not mean that we 
are a lazy people, but that our present methods of farming involve a large 
amount of idle time. Nearly every farmer has a considerable portion of ‘his 
capital invested in agricultural machinery, each of which implements are 
needed to perform but a few days work each year. The farmer himself and 
the farm hands—the most costly of all his implements—are either idle or do- 
ing unremunerative work often as much as five months in the year. This is 
true in its strongest sense with strictly grain farms, lessening in degree as 
live stock or other industries enter into the farm management. This idle 
time on the part of the farmer is, of course a direct loss to himself. But 
farm hands out of employment are in fact paid for their idleness. These 
men must be supported. When they are employed the farmers are obliged 
to pay them at an increased rate sufficient to bridge over their seasons of 
idleness. Should the farmers refuse to pay theserates, the farm hands 
would seek some other employment thereby making a scarcity of labor—soon 
forcing up the price to at least what it costs a man to live a year. If two 
hundred dollars is a reasonable sum for an industrious man to earn during 
the year from which he supports himself and sets aside a reasonable profit; 
then in order to maintain such industrious men as farm laborers,that amount 
must be paid them per annum; and if the usual method of farming employs 
laborers but seven months inthe year then the laborers must receive the 
year’s wages for the seven months. 

If by a general change in our farm management we could not only con- 
stantly employ such capital as we have invested but give employment to 
farm hands the year around we could both benefit our men and ourselves. 
We would receive a larger profit on the capital invested in implements and 
labor and could afford to pay the farm hands larger annual wages. 

In considering the different ways of continuing farm work through 
twelve months in the year, no industry presents greater advantages than 
dairying ,more land being devoted to pasture,fewer hands are required in the 
summer months to cultivate and harvest the crops of grain and hay; while 
in the winter months more labor is needed in feeding these crops and giving 
the cows the attention and care, feeding, milking and sheltering that so 
abundantly pay forthe effort. No less labor would be used but it would 
be more evenly distributed through the year. 
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Another hindrance to prosperity under the present system of farming is 
the great uncertainty of the farmer’s income. Itis impossible for farmers 
whose chief source of income is from the sale of grain to make any previous 
definite estimate of the amount of their sales or even the time when this in- 
come will be received. 

They are at the mercy of the winds and rains, droughts and frosts, in the 
determination of the amount and quality of their harvests and at the mercy 
of the still more fickle stock gamblers in the determination of the prices to 
be paid for these harvests as well as the time when their income may be re- 
ceived. 

In many instances this uncertainty works disorder in the farmer’s fin-. 
ances. It involves a system of credit; engenders extravagance and tends to 
looseness in business. The grocer, hired hands, dry good’s merchant, imple- 
ment dealer and many others are to be paid when the grain is sold. Not 
knowing with any accuracy the amount of his income the farmer is apt to 
overestimate his resources and too frequently live better than his income 
would permit. And inpurely business trading the tendency is to make too 
many investments, on time, depending too largely on what the wheat or corn 
will bring when sold. 

As there is a constant drain of little accounts so there should be a con- 
stant flow of income. In most business there are usually two classes of ex- 
penses, the large debts,as rents, interest, notes, etc., and the small accounts, 
as repairs, family expenses, extra labor, small cash investments, etc. There 
should be two classes of incomes to correspond with these two classes of 
expenditures. There should bean income of large amounts which may be un- 
certain in time and quantity such as the sale of grain, cattle or horses; and 
there should be an income (of small amounts—the larger the better) coming 
in at regular and short intervals—once a week or once a month—and should 
be received punctually and in previously ascertained amounts. . 

Of the many ways of conducting a farm chere is perhaps none which more 
evenly distributes the income as to meet the many expenses of the farm as 
does dairy farming. The sales of milk orits products are made at least 
each week or month and may be easily estimated from the previous week’s 
sales and from these sales most of the smaller expenditures may be paid, 
while the sale of cows, calves, or hogs make up the larger sources of income. 

Every business in which a people engage bears more or less upon their 
political history. In communities where beef production forms the principal 
feature of their agriculture the tendency is to decrease population. The beef 
producers as they increase their wealth extend their domain, buying up the 
land of the smaller farmers and turning these before inhabited lands into 
pastures. . 

The wealth of a country depends more upon the number of its industri- 
ous people profitably employed than upon its herds of cattle and horses, rich 
lands or improvements. To augment the wealth of a community the num- 
ber of its industrious people must be increased. 

Of our various agricultural industries those requiring the least number 
of acres to support a family will usually be found to be such as most speedily 
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increase the general wealth of the community. The more numerous the 
farm families the greater will be the demand for merchants’ goods, making 
such business more prosperous, and they in turn making a larger demand 
for the agricultural products make the market for such products sufficient 
for the increased supply. 

The tendency of dairy farming is to sustain the smaller farms and give 
the farmers of more limited means the competence to succeesfully compete 
for the possession of the land with others of larger means. 

Whatever systems of agriculture tend to decrease the size of the farms, 
alsq have a tendency to do away with the system of renting land and to in- 
crease the number of owners occupying their own lands. 

Take from him the ownership of his farm, and the farmer not only loses 
all pride, interest and ambition to improve it, but he takes but little interest 
in the general welfare of the neighborhood. He gives but little thought to 
the town elections, and but little attention to the schools, roads, fairs, or 
other objects of public interets. And the rented farms themselves seldom re- 
flect value upon the neighboring lands. Orchards, ornamental trees, fine 
barns and dwellings are improvements rented lands seldom add to a neigh- 
borhood. Any industry that gives a farmer of fewer acres the ability to 
compete successfully for the possession of the land becomes the means of in- 
creasing the number of land owners as well as: increasing the number of 
homes. . 

Many parents feel with regret the departure of their young men for the 
cities or to the west, to earn a living. They sorely feel the need of some way 
of farming that will simply remunerevte their boys for their labor and furnish 
an occupation upon which these young men can profitably lavish their en- 
thusiasm and enterprise, and by which they may steadily accumulate prop- © 
erty for themselves, and ultimately branching off from the old homesteads, 
establish themselves upon farms of their own. In order to do this with our 
steadily increasing value of farm lands we must pursue such systems of agricul- 
ture as will profitably employ more yearly labor per acre. We must carry on 
a higher system offarming. With the same amountof labor applied to one 
acre as is now ordinaiily given to two, there should be produced upon the 
one aS much as is now produced upon the two. This requires intelligence 
and skillful management. 

Perhaps I have named enough of the advantages that may accrue to 
many farmers of Central Illinois were they to adopt some of the many forms 
of dairying. But as most of us farm to make money few of us will engage 
in or continue the busines of dairying unless we are satisfied we can make as 
large profits as in other kinds of farmiag. In Central [llinois we have a re- 
markably good home market. We have many large cities and towns con- 
taining a large class of citizens who are willing to pay a first-class price for 
a first-class article of butter, cheese or milk. Also the southern cities almost 
always furnish an active demand for the best grades of dairy products. We 
being nearer than our friends in the north to this southern trade, gives us a 
better chance to successfully compete for this market. As far as good mar- 
kets are concerned we are as well situated as any portion of the state. 
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Our climate is good, the summer months being sufficiently long to en- 
sure us at least seven months of good pasturage and our extremely hot 
weather is not often so protracted as to materially interfere with the manu- 
facture of butter and cheese. 

Being in the midst of the beef producing industry we find a rapid sale 
and at hig prices for all calves not suitable to use in the dairy. Our rain fall 
is usually sufficiently abundant as to rarely permit us to suffer from drought 
and the dratnage is good enough to prevent an excess of wet land; while we 
have but few springs there is ample supply of water to be obtained from our 
deep wells. 

The manner of conducting dairies in central Illinois will always depend 
upon the varying circumstances peculiar te the different localities. In com- 
munities where the farmers live atno great distances apart and the people 
generally engage in this business, the co-operative systems will usually be 
found most expedient. 

But in localities where but few of the farmers engage in the business so 
that many largegrain or meat farms are interspersed among the dairy farms, 
making the distance to the creameries very great, co-operation in most any 
form becomes almost impracticable on account of our periodically muddy 
roads. During many months of the year, on account of our sticky, muddy 
roads, the cost to many farmers of delivering the milk to the factories is 
larger than the cost of manufacturing the milk into butter or cheese. To 
this hindrance is probably due more than to any other the backwardness 
of the dairy industry in this portion of the State. 

Under the existing circumstances of periodically bad roads as well as 
the isolation of the dairy farms due to the large number of grain and stock 
farms, the most practical way at the present time, at least, for farmers to 
engage in the dairy business in central Illinois is to manufacture the milk 
products upon the farm, making butter only and using the skim milk for 
raising either calves or pigs. Such farms would form the starting points of 
co-operative creameries, as other farmers of the neighborhood become in- 
duced to engage in the dairy business. 

To be successful in the dairy business a farmer engaging in it should 
provide himself with cows such as yield butter in the largest amounts and of 
the best flavor, texture and color , and also with appliances best adapted to 
making butter with the greatest ease and of the finest quality, and unless he 
provides himself with the best apparatus and uses them so as to produce 
first-class producis, he would better not engage in the business. 

The cows should not only be capable of making large amounts of good 
butter, but should also be persistent milkers. Comfortable quarters should 
be provided for the cows, both in summer and in winter. Ample amounts 
of feed should be provided such as the cows relish and such as prove the best 
for producing butter. With good cows, good feed and good shelter, good 
milkers and careful hands should be employed. The management of the 
milk should be with the best appliances and in accordance with the most ap- 
proved methods. The person who makes the butter should so far be reliev- 
ed from other cares as to consider the care of the milk as the principal work. — 
While the dairy room need not be expensive it should be fitted up with 
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‘ guch conveniences so that the person who attends shall have every facility 


for performing the work rapidly and withease. Perhaps the cause for most 
of the drudgery in dairy work as well as the cause of so much inferior butter 
may be summed up in the one word inconvenience. 

When every appliance is of the proper kind and properly arranged, but- 
ter making is the simplest, easiest and perhaps pleasantest of employments. 
The butter will almost make itself and it requires as great an effort to make 
poor butter as it does with inconvenient appliances to make good butter. 

The final step in such dairy business is to sell the butter. If the butter 
is gilt-edge, the demand will seek the supply. As soon as it becomes known 
that a farmer is making fancy butter, purchasers become very plenty, and 

the farmer may depend upon getting the highest market price. There are 
different classes of customers, among which may be mentioned private fam- 
ilies, store keepers, and commission men. Selling to private families is often 
a troublesome business. It involves a great deal of labor in delivery, more 
or less risk in collecting payment, and often involves many petty vexations. 

One of the most satisfactory ways of selling butter from a small dairy 
is to make a yearly contract with some reliable grocer, in the nearest large 
city, for a stated number of pounds to be delivered each week at a fixed price 
per pound. When such contracts are made care should be taken not to 
stipulate to furnish more butter than can surely be supplied during the 
months when the least amount of butter will be made. By adhering strictly 
to this rule, purchasers will soon learn that a regular supply of butter may 
be depended upon, even in times of great scarcity. This confidence on the 
part of the purchaser will often add to the price the farmer may be able to 
command for his butter. By making contracts in this manner, there will 
necessarily be a surplus during the flush seasons. Such butter may be dis- 
posed of to any reliable commission man. 

Dairying, if more generally practiced by farmers of Central Illinois, will 
have an influence to enrich the land, by which larger crops of corn, wheat 
and oats will be grown; the farmer’s working capital will be employed dur- 
ing more months in the year; the farm labor will be more evenly distributed 
through the year; asteadier, more certain and larger income will be obtained; 
the tendency will be to increase the number of farms, as well as to increase 
the number of families; profitable employment at home will be furnished 
for the young men and women; our country would be improved by the erec- 
tion of better agricultural buildings; and last but not least, many who are 
now doing a barely profitable business, would receive the full reward for 
their intelligence and industry. 

Mr. HAtu: I want our friends who have come in here from northern 
Illinois, as I have, to know that the two papers to which we have just list- 
ened are from graduates of this University, and I believe they are the first 
papers presented to this Association by graduates of this University, and I 
for one, hope that those who have the making of our programs will reach out 
for such young men as these. The infusion of new blood will be a good 
thing for us, and we shall be made to feel that this great institution at Cham- 
paign is nearer to us than we knew it to be before. 
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PRoF. Morrow: I wish to say that the third paper on the program for 
this morning is by Mr. Hunt, whois also a graduate of our University in the 
agricultural department, and who gave me most valuable assistance in the 
management of the farm. Mr. Hunt is himself in New Orleans in the inter- 
est of the state exhibit. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Buell and adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association respectfully petition the honorable mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representatives of the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois for the appropriation of one thousand dollars ($500 each 
year), for the use of the Illinois Dairymen’s Association, to be expended for 
the objects of the Association in accordance with the provisions of the char- 
ter of that institution. 

Resolution offered by Mr. Buell by request, and adopted: 

Resolved, That the Association respectfully request the Governor to rec- 
ommend said appropriation by the General Assembly by message in the 
usual manner of such recommendations. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS. 


Your committee on nominations beg leave to report as follows: 


For Direcrors: H. B. Gurler, Dr. Joseph Tefft, S$. K. Bartholomew, 
J. H. Broomell, L. M. Potter, J. L. Whitbeck, C. F. Mills. 


REPORT ON ADULTERATION. 


WHEREAS, The manufacture of oleomargerine and butterine has as- 
sumed a magnitude of considerable importance, in the State of Illinois, and 
ghe deceptive manner in which itis placed upon the market is a fraud upon 
the public, as well as destructive to the dairy interests of the State, 

Resolved, That this organization will demand of the legislature about to 
assemble the enactment ofa law framed with sufficient wisdom if possible, 
to protect the consumer of butter and incidentally to foster the interest 
which we represent. 

Resolved, That in our judgment one of the most effectual means to ac- 
complish this end will be to incorporate into such a law a provision, for the 
appointment of a State dairy commissioner with proper assistants whose duty 
it shall be to enforce it. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed at this meeting 
charged with the duty of carrying into effect these resolutions. : 

J. H. BROOMELL, Chairman. 

Report adopted. 

WHEREAS, Agriculture in all its various branches is the predominating 
industry of the west, and most assuredly of much more importance relative- 
ly, than in the manufacturing east; and, 

WHEREAS, The agricultural resources of the west are so much greater 
than those of the east must be considered as the greatest food-producing 
country in the world, be it 
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Resolved, That itis the sense of this meeting that if any office in the 
gift of the National government belongs to the great west, itis that of Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. Further that itis the sense of this meeting that 
the office of Commissioner of Agriculture should not be given toa mere 
politician, or to a broken down political hack, but to a western man, who is 
a practical and successful agriculturist and stock-raiser, a man thoroughly 
conversant not only with the resources of the great west, but also with its 
wants and needs, a man in whose practical ability and integrity the whole 
country can have implicit confidence. 

Mr. LAWRENCE: I wish to extend an invitation from the people of 
Belvidere to the people of this Association to meet with them next year. 

Mr. Whitbeck read a communication from numerous citizens in support 
of the invitation. 

Mr. BUELL: I move that this communication be received and referred 
to the directors of this Association for their favorable consideration. Mo- 
tion seconded, put and lost. 

Mr. BuELL: I would now move that all invitations for the Association 
for the meeting next year be referred to the board of directors for their care- 

ful consideration, and that they make such selection as shall be for the best 
interests of the Association. Motion seconded. 

Convention adjourned to meet at 1.30 o’clock P. M. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Convention met pursuant to adj ournment at 1.30 o’clock. 


THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF FARMERS’ SONS AND 
DAUGHTERS. 


BY C. C. BUELL, ROCK FALLS, ILL. 


The term educational, as used in the title, refers to school education. 
Contrary to the implication possibly contained in the form of statement of 
my subject, I desire to disclaim the idea that the sons and daughters of 
farmers are entitled to receive or should receive, so far as their general edu- 
cation is concerned, any different training from what the children of other 
classes of citizens are entitled to receive. There is perfect homogenity in 
the character and mental endowments of children, and the state has noright 
to discriminate. ‘The possibilities of growth and development are the same 
to all, and in the nature of our free institutions the avenues to wealth, pre- 
ferment, and distinction of every kind are open to all alike. 

The obligations of the State toward all these children are precisely the 
same. They arise from the same sources, and rest upon precisely the same 
arguments. These arguments proceed, not from the claims of individuals or 
classes of individuals, but from the necessities of the Stateitself. When the 
necessities of the State become known its duty is clear. Logically and cro- 
nologically considered the duty precedes any just claim that can possibly be 
set up. The State educates because it is its duty to itself so to do, and in the 
discharge of this duty 1t is bound to consider all the forces, intellectual, moral 
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and industrial, which go to make up its greatness and to perpetuate its pros- 
perity. Intellectual and moral fitness are essential qualifications in order to 
the effective use of the ballot in self government. Industrial thrift based 
on the most effective use possible of natural advantages possessed, is the key 
to the prosperity of the State and the advancement of the people in civiliza- 
tion. | 

The proper field of this discussion thus becomes pretty clearly defined, 
and I venture some remarks partly by criticism of existing methods and 
partly by suggestions, on the lines of thought already indicated. 

The public school system of the State seems almost exclusively directed 
to the intellectual training of the youth, and in this specific field may be ac- 
counted fairly successful. The stream cannot rise above its source, and 
considering the money and other agencies available I do not see how greatly 
improved results could reasonably be expected. The intelligent observer of 
forty years past will notice that booms and crazes have characterized the 
work of the school room as well as other departments of industry. Some of 
these have intrinsie and permanent value. Others may be accounted indif- 
ferent or hurtful. It will be noticed however that almost all consist only of 
some new form of application of an old principle familiar to and practiced by 
the skillful teacher of every age. Sir Wm. Hamilton, the highest authority 
probably in this field of enquiry says: ‘*‘ The primary principle of education 
is the determination of the pupil to self activity—the doing nothing for him 
which he is able to do for himself.’’ The whole machinery of schools and 
teachers thus becomes to the youthful mind as the stick to the rocket. Pro- 
perly balanced, directed and ignited, it shoots toward heaven with brillisnt 
effulgence ; misdirected, it grove!s to earth carrying consternation and des- 
truction in its path. The value of school training is apparent in almost all 
cases in which it is enjoyed, but its essential benefits may be attained inde- 
pendent of school advantages as illustrated in the case of many self made 
men. The Greek proverb reads : ‘‘ If you love learning you will have learn- 
ing.” And here I desire to enter my protest against many of the so called 
easier processes which to a considerable extent have taken the place of the 
more rugged paths in the mastery of a given subject. These for the most 
part substitute mere receptivity and memorization for the more strengthen- 
ing exercise of analysis and independent inductive reasoning. Hnglish 
grammar is taught, or rather not taught in ‘‘language lessons” so called. The 
cross roads school teacher flouts Lindly Murray and Gould Brown, and in- 
sists that the best rules in mathematics are the ones the pupil makes for 
himself, although it is probably notorious that neither teacher nor pupil is 
able to frame an intelligent statement of rule or principle. Nay more, elo- 
quence and learning are sometimes evoked to ridicule the slow and plodding 
paths through English, Latin, and Greek grammar; through Cesar, Cicero, 
Xenophon and Homer, by which intellectual power and distinction were for- 
merly acquired and by which the critics themselves have attained to the 
power of eloquent invective which they now turn upon these slow and lab- 
orious methods. Let us see the fruits of the so called better methods and 
then it will be time to discard the old. 

I am not among those who believe that the farmer has been particularly 
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slighted in the work of the public school room. It is possible that in math- 
ematics a larger proportion of illustrative examples might to advantage be 
‘drawn from transactions incident to business on the farm. Instruction in 
the physiology and anatomy of domestic animals might profitably be made 
more prominent, also the study of chemistry and botany as illustrated in 
home experience. But all these things I think have amore appropriate place 
under the head of learning as culture, than in the practical arts. The chem- 
istry of bread making may be very interesting for those who have a taste for 
this kind of investigation, but the farmer’s daughter,I suspect, will not very 
much improve the loaf through this knowledge. In this case as in many an- 
other which is made the subject of a fine turned phrase, the value of the 
practical art will partake precisely of the science. Webb Clifford, in Nature’s 
Serial Story, as recently published in Harper’s Magazine is a possible charac- 
ter but itis not likely to be a very common one. 

Let us next consider the educational needs of the youth from a moral 
standpoint of view. What is being done in this field, and with what result? 
Is the standard and practice of practical morality, as illustrated, the social, 
commercial and political intercourse of the people rising, descending, or is 
it at a standstill? Iask this question not as a partisan of any kind, either 
political or religious: and, furthermore, I will not undertake to consider it. 
In all conscience the standard is low enough, and the more practical question 
is, what can be done to improve it? I am one of those who believe the 
schools should be utilized more effectively to this end than is now done. 
Youask how? Are not the churches watching with jealous eye the conduct 
of every Christian teacher lest he may use his influence more to the advan- 
tage of his own sect than of another? Iam pointed to the Sabbath schools 
of the various religious denominations as working in this field, to say nothing 
of other religious effort. Without criticising these, the best organized agen- 
cies for inculcating moral truths now existing, there are left a vast number 
who are not reached by these means at all, or if at all, but imperfectly. These 
agencies only partly accomplish the proposed object as shown by the statis- 
ties of crime, and by the exhibitions of crime and immorality both inside the 
court-room and out. The degrees of immorality below the actual violation 
of the law are scarcely taken notice of, and there is no systematic training 
of the young in the fundamental principles of right and virtuous actions. 
The influence of the public schools is almost neutral so far as positive teach- 
ings are concerned. - 

Let morality and thorough honesty, then, be taught for their own sakes 
in every school-room. Let this be done in a prescribed and systematic way 
without special reference to religion or any religious sect whatever. Every 
theologian recognizes the obligations to right action as dictated and enforced 
by the conscience independent of religious incursion altogether, and all 
admit that the conscience, quickened or unquickened by religious emotion, 
is not made influential in controlling human action chiefly through the power 
of habit. 

Let catechisms and text-books, then, be placed in the hands of both 
teachers and scholars; illustrating and enforcing the obligations and rewards 
of right conduct in the various circumstances of life, and setting forth the 
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hatefulness and meanness of wrong-doing. This need not and should not be 
done to the prejudice of any religion or any theology. Nay, even, it should 
constitute the seed that, under the influence of religious culture, may grow 
up and be made to flower into the beauty of holiness. I believe that under 
such early systematic and continuous instruction the mora) character of the 
teacher class would be improved by the performance of the duties imposed, 
the strength of correct public opinion be increased, the power of conscience 
among the masses in determining toward right action would be strengthened. 
The record not only of illegal vices, but of little meannesses as well, would 
be shortened. The amenities of social intercourse would be increased, the 
honorableness of men in ordinary transactions would become more habitual 
and general, and even the slough of political nastiness and meanness be 
dried up by making it unprofitable even in fishing for votes. 

I pass to the third branch of this discussion, viz.: The proper scope and 
end of industrial education: Industrial thrift is a necessity to the state. 
Wise statesmanship will therefore guard jealously every influence tributary 
toit. Material prosperity is the basis of every other kind of progress; with- 
out this every other claim to progress is poetic and sentimental. It is like 
love in a cottage, or fine art ina hovel. These are possible circumstances, 
but culture and refinement will soon bring about a betterment of material 
surroundings or succumb to their depreciating influences. 

Again, progress in civilization means progress of the masses—progress 
along the whole front of society’s battle line. Phenomenal cases count but 
little, or are positive drawbacks. A thousand capitalists with a thousand 
dollars each, the income from which is united to industrious effort in sup- 
plying family wants, furnishes an example of material thrift, social power, 
progress and stability not at all to be compared with one capitalist with a 


million dollars employing a thousand hands at so much aday. Henry Ward — 


Beecher was many years ago credited with the remark that wealth, like 
snow, was a good thing when evenly distributed, but bad when lying in 
drifts. Happily the foremost industry of our state is favorable to the com- 
paratively even distribution of wealth; I mean agricultural industry. It 
constitutes a kind of strength most unvarying, and the least affected by 
economic changes and financial disasters. Without question it is for the in- 
terest of the state, without prejudice to the claims of other industries, to use 


its power in every legitimate way to strengthen and make efficient this nat- 


ural source of its greatness and power. Encourage and make efficient the 
labor of nearly half a million agriculturists of the state, and the derivative 
interests, so to speak, will of necessity prosper. It is the story of the fabled 
giant illustrated ; when he touched his feet to earth he was strong and irre- 
sistible, elevated above it he was weak and powerless. What, then, is the 
theory of profitable, industrial education? Evidently every farmer’s son and 
daughter cannot become a scientist even if tastes and aspiratious looked 
that way. 

The most learned farmer, technically speaking, is liable to be about the 
least successful practical farmer, and the most unprofitable kind of farm- 
ing is experimentalfarming. The scriptural injunction is, *‘Prove all things; 


hold fast that which is good.’’ The practical farmer should not bother 
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himself very much about the first part of the unjunction, as applied to farm- 
ing but hold fast to the good with firmest grip. He can do the first part by 
proxy, and that is just what we want such institutions as the Illinois In- 
dustrial University for. At least that is one of the things. My observation 
of honest, money making men, is that he who catches on toa business, or a 
mode of doing business which gives a sure margin, and who sticks to at, in 
the end acquires a competency. Better not test new theories or untried 
practices until financially strong enough to bear a loss if it come. The prac- 
tical end of education and learning is to place actual work on the solid basis 
_ of scientific principles. The farmer’s son learns to plow corn best at home; 
the daughter, to make bread in her mother’s kitchen. Shall we not have 
manual labor, then, in industrial schools ? No; except for illustrative pur- 
poses, and for purposes strictly educational. I regard the argument that it 
serves to dignify labor or that it begets a love for work mere moonshine. 
The influence of mere sentiment or pride undoubtedly often has much to doin 
determining a young man’s vocation, and so has laziness, but these affections 
are to great extent constitutional and seldom yield to nostrums of any kind. 

I think we are ready, and it is certainly time—to summarize the needs of 
farmer’s sons and daughters in respect to education in general and indus- 
trial education in particular. 

First, in addition to common schoo] and high school training let them 20 
through college if they aspire to this and it is practicable. What for ? you 
ask. ‘To make intelligent men and women of them. Notasingle branch 
named in the ordinary curriculum of a college course is studied beyond 
what is necessary in order to master the elementary principles of the subject. 
Leave out Greek and Latin and German and French if you want to, and 
substitute something else. Do this especially if there is no taste for these 
Studies, and leave out the whole course if there is not intellectual aptness 
for it, and let the boy or girl engage in actual business at once. Itis folly 
to attempt coaxing the horse to drink which is not dry. Every one of these 
studies fills a valuable place in making a manof culture; in fitting aman for 
positions of high trust and honorable public service. Can a young man 
make any more money by it? Perhaps not; but he can enjoy what he does 
make rationally. A man might about as well cultivate obesity as to acquire 
money which he enjoys as a mule enjoys a mess of oats drawn from a great 
store house. Go to his home. It may be elegant and costly, or notso. You 
find no papers, no magazines, no books, or, if you do they are not read. Very 
likely there is no taste for reading. Such men frequently have great gift 
for making money but seldom have benevolence or wisdom, or liberality in 
bestowing it. 

Second, if farming is to be the practical business of life the special 
studies relating to the various branches should be mastered. There is de- 
mand for educated men of ability who master and have a taste for these 
studies. They may never buy a steer, milk a cow, run a mower, or hold a 
plow. Butif not it will be because they are doing figurative plowing of a 
higher order. The world will] be more productive for their labor, if true to 


farm; but what the farm may lose, the world will gain. 
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In conclusion, if it be said I am too conservative or old fogyish, I cannot 
help it. I look through the medium of my own experience and observation. 


The operations of nature are often carried on with great sacrifice of material, 


one seed in a thousand perhaps developing to the reproductive stage. I offer 
this discussion as a seed thought to take its chances among the forces strug- 
gling for the world’s government. 

Mr. BuELL: I desire to express the delight which I experienced in my 
visit to the University yesterday. It was my delight to see illustrated what 
I believe are the very truths which I have tried to enunciate in the paper 
which I have read. I believe that every college in the University is valuable 
in this way. I have nothing to say about a college which is organized on 
the plan of Harvard or Yale, or Amherst, and the numerous other schools 
which I might mention whose recitation rooms are filled with boys whose 
parents believe they are important for their future success in life. Why, in 
this group of colleges should you omit that one; why, it seems to me you are 
destroying the proportions in doing so. Many a boy will come through the 
school here; his tastes lead him through a very different course from what 
his father pursued; if his father happens to be a doctor or a farmer, it is no 
sign that he will be the same. Give the boys an education, let them know 


the elementary principles upon which they can base a career for any one of. 


these courses of life, and they will find it. Only make strong men of them 
intellectually, morally and physically, and they will find their place. 

Mr. HALL: I indorse all Mr. Buell has said since he folded up his 
paper, but I do not agree with him when he says it is folly coaxing a horse to 
drink that is notdry. My friend will know that I could not hold my position 
as a teacher one year if I did not have the boys who leave me inspired with a 
desire to get higher, that they would not have had, if they did not come to 
school, because coaxing is what teachers are paid for. It is making the horse 
dry that is our work. As to the moral question, my friend must not think 
that all the teachers of public schools in this state have not considered that 
question over and over again. If it was an easy one to solve we would have 
solved it long ago. 

Mr. BUELL: With reference to the horse drinking, remember I said 
the work of education is to set ablaze the elements which are in the soul of 
the pupil. If the horse had a taste for the water, you would not need to 
bring him up to it; you cannot create these elements of taste. 

PROF. MORROW: Give them salt. 

Mr. BROOMELL: I think that Prof. Hall has been doing just that thing, 
giving his boys salt. 


BREEDING AND FEEDING, FOR THE DAIRY. 
C. H. LARKIN, ELGIN. , 


In’ discussing a subject so fundamental in its character, one will en- 
counter many vexed questions chiefly because of the ignorance of substan- 
tial, practical facts based upon carefully and intelligently conducted experi- 
ments; vexed by the conflicting interests of rival breeders; vexed by the hope 
that there may yet be found that, to me, unknown breed, that excel in every- 
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thing to be desired ina dairy cow. There may and doubtless does exist to 
some extent that combination of good qualities in ahorse that entitles him 
to the appellation of Horse of all work, but the existence of any breed of 
cows of corresponding qualities may be gravely doubted. 

There have been many efforts in the mechanical world te construct a 
mrchine adapted to a variety of uses but usuallywith unsatisfactory results: 
‘Jack at all trades”’,may be a convenience at times but for best results we 
usually prefer one of less versatile accomplishments. 

The ‘‘Ne Plus Ultra’’ of cows as a distinct breed that are No. 1 for milk, 
butter and cheese, and beef, have thus far failed to materialize. 

To my mind the practical idea underlying this question is that which re- 
gards the cow asa machine—a machine to convert the grosser and bulky 
products of the farm into dairy goods; a kind of condenser that concen- 
trates value with the least waste. 

Starting then with this as the leading thought we are at once contront- 
ed with numerous questions suchas soil, feed, climate, proximity to or 
remoteness from market, as well as taste and prejudice on the part of the 
owner and very many other considerations affecting the selection of dairy 
stock. 

Notwithstanding the considerable variety of soiland climate owing to 
the length of our State from north to south, they are of no considerable im- 
portance in the adaptation of any breed to different parts of the State and 
then too, the quantity of milk yield may be largely eliminated from the esti- 
mated value of different breeds of dairy stock, since butter and cheese, or 
quality and not quantity is largely and will long continue to be the standard 
of excellence. 

Justhere let me enter my protest against the almost universal custom of 
weighing or measuring milk as a sufjicient means of estimating value; beside 
being manifestly unjust it constantly presents inducements tofraud. True, 
this association has,I believe,adopted a standard,but it amounts to but little 
so far as practice is concerned. Returning to the thought that the cowisa 
machine with which to convert the cruder products of the farm into dairy 
goods, it atonce becomes pertinent to inquire not what cow or breed of cows 
will under peculiarly favorable conditions yield the greater amount of 
these products, but which will convert a given amount of such feed as the 
owner may most economically furnish, into the most and best product. Or 
in other words what class of cows will return the largest per cent on the 
amount invested; the true measure of excellence being in net rather than 
in gross receipts. It may frequently be noticed in localities where the 
spirit of strife runs high as to who should produce the most milk from a 
given number of cows that the profit does not always compare well with the 
amount of milk produced. 

If then we find that a class of cows from their large size or grosser 
habit on the one hand or delicacy of constitution on the other require a 
larger expenditure for either teed or care in proportion to the return made, 
the average dairyman will not long hesitate what to use. 

The question abstractly may for convenience be divided as relating co 
size and breed, but practically they so merge as to become but one. 
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_I think it generally conceded that with all domestic animals the condi- 
tions of age, flesh, disposition, exposure etc., being the same, the amount of 
keep required is very nearly in exact ratio to their weight. While this rule 
may have many exceptions as to individuals, it is true regarding races. 

Coming now to the more difficult aud as yet undetermined question, 
do larger cows yield as much milk, butter and cheese one or all, as small 
ones ? 

It would seem that the dairymen of Illinois have a rightto and do expect 
an intelligent and decisive answer to this question from repeated tests right- 
here where ample means have been provided. It will hardly be expected 
that any private individual will have, or can,so thoroughly experiment as to 
satisfactorily answer this and very many other questions of vast importance 
to the dairy interest. 

Mr. President, while I may not be losing faith in tests and experiments, 
I am coming to have more in the results of personal observation of careful, 
painstaking men, men freed from the bias of self-interest, men who are wil- 
ling to help their fellows by exchanging the results of their observations be- 
cause they have something to say, rather than adesire to say somethIng. 
Holding to this view I have tried in a small way to collect and compare the 
result of some observations in the dairy region about Elgin. 

Of several breeds competing for excellence, the writer has had but little 
acquaintance except with the Holstein, Ayreshire and Jerseys, though an 
experience of several years with a family of Short-Horns was eminently sat- 
isfactory. Of these the milk of the Jersey seems particularly adapted to 
butter making, giving it a fine color. So marked is this characteristic that a 
few cows in a dairy will impart to the whole product a desirable tint. While 
atlimited number of these might be desirable for a’strictly butter dairy itis » 
quite doubtful if a cousiderable number would be profitable in the hands of 
the ordinary dairy farmer. 

The Holstein or Dutch cattle which seem to be growing in popularity 
just now are large heavy cattle, somewhat inclined to coarseness and require 
a full supply of succulent food. While conceded to be the heaviest milkers, 
their milk does not yield so large a per cent of butter as a rule, but seems to 
be particularly adapted to cheese, and are to be commended where feed is 
abundant and a large flow of milk er yield of cheese is desired. Of the list 
enumerated the Ayrshires seem to most completely fill the bill, where both 
butter and cheese are desired—being of fair size and easy keepers ; they may 
be readily converted into beef of fair quality. There is this objection, es- 
pecially where men do the milking. As a rule the teats are short; but 
judicious breeding will greatly obviate this objection. Having determined 
the breed best adapted to the end sought, nothing is of greater importance 
than singleness of purpose. Let purity and excellence be the guiding star of 
the breeder. Nowhere should the survival of the fittest more markedly 
obtain. 

True, by painstaking a very excellent herd may be obtained even among 
native or common stock, and to some extent may the good qualities be trans- 
mitted to descendents, but the element of uncertainty will prevail to a 
far greater extent than where recourse is had to pure blood as the foundation. 
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It has been a repeated experience that a heifer of common parentage is not 
as good as the mother. A word here lest it might be inferred that while a 
constant effort at high grading should be maintained, that a crossing of pure 
blood is desirable. To my mind Such a course in the hands of any but a 
Scientific and experienced breeder would largely result in dissapointment. 
No native or grade can in the nature of things differ more radically from a 
thoroughbred than a thoroughbred of another breed. Let me again urge 
that whatever selection be made it be strictly adhered to, or entirely 
abandoned. 

AS an important adjunct to breeding for the dairy, stands the matter of 
feeding. As in many enterprises small matters may have more significance 
than we are at first disposed to give them. Feeding for the dairy when taken 
in connection with breeding should receive early attention. 

While conditions of thrift and growth are to be duly regarded, let this 
fact be constantly in mind, that the future of the calf for dairy purposes is 
to be a machine to convert coarse bulky substances into articles of human 
food, instead of being so converted. Feed but little grain or concentrated 
food, for the result will be an animal that will not thrive well on pasture or 
hay withoutit. Allconcede that grass contains in largest measure the proper 
ingredients in right proportions for best dairy results. 

The great difficulty is to get a machine capable of digesting and assimil- 
ating a sufficient amount of it either as grass or hay. Let the food of the 
young animal be such as shall tend to develop a capacious stomach and good 
digestives. To do this skim-milk may be early substituted for whole milk, 
and bran with grass or finely cured rowen after weaning. 

AS already intimated, nothing excels grass for summer feed and to se- 
cure this for the longest time there must be a succession, both in order to 
have a variety and to prolong the grazing season, by having those grasses 
that mature at different seasons. These are best secured by permanent 
pasture. ; 

The writer has often thought that if he were to commence a dairy farm 
on virgin soil he would not allow a plow to disturb the native sod, but with 
the aid of a sharp harrow or scarrifier would secure a setting of a variety of 
grasses, trusting to nature’s law before referred to,*‘the survival of the fittest,” 
to secure permanency and adaptation. 

For winter feeding, while maintaining the same general standard, a 
change will be required corresponding to changed conditions. 

While no inflexible rule can be laid down, this general one may be used 
as a guide—that all rations should contain, in available form, nitrogen and 
carbon in about the proportions of one of the former to five of the latter, 
such being the proportions in early-cut and well-cured hay. 

While a majority of dairymen, like myself, are incapable of making 
chemical analyses of any of the articles used for food for stock, those that 
are capable have furnished some facts which we may make available. KE. W. 
Stewart, in a work on Feeding Animals, has given a number of rations sey- 
eral of which seem well adapted to the West, containing, as they do, that 
which is easily attainable. Among the articles mentioned, and which the 
writer has, in an experience of several years, found most Satisfactory, are 
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early-cut timothy, clover and hungarian, in connection. with carefully cured 
corn fodder (sweet corn much the best) for coarse feed, while for grain 
nothing equals corn and oat meal with wheat or rye bran in about equal pro- 
portions of the first two to one-half of the latter by weight, with an occa- 
sional addition of a limited quantity of oil meal. Should the time ever come 
when labor isas lowin this country as in the old world, the growing and 
feeding of roots may be made profitable, but at present, especially in the 
more northern portions, this cannot be done. While feeding should be at- 
tended to with great regularity, a reasonable variety is desirable, thus fur- 
nishing as nearly as may be in winter, what stock find for themselves in 
summer, ever bearing in mind that the feed gives character to the product. 
Another important item, and one which is frequently overlooked, is that of 
regulating the amount to be fed each individual animal. While the coarser 
rations may be given without limit, it will pay to give heed to the powers of 
assimilation of each member of the herd. Whatever external appearances 
may indicate, there does exist a marked difference in the power of different 
animals to properly assimilate the feed given. 

Especially is this true regarding the more concentrated varieties. As in 
everything, ‘‘Eternal vigilance ”’ is the watchword. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved, That we are under great obligations to the citizens of Cham- 
paign and their efficient committee, Mayor Day, Hon. E. E. Chester, L. W. 
Garwood, H. H. Harris and Prof. Morrow, for providing a suitable place in 
which to hold our sessions, and for many other courtesies. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be hereby tendered to the 
officials of the I. C. R. R., the Wabash and the I. B. & W. R. R., for passing 
our members over their respective roads at reduced rates; to the represen- 
tatives of the press for their attendance and their reports; to the essayists 
for the excellent and practical papers presented; to Dr. Tefft, the president, 
and Col: R. P. McGlincy, the secretary, for the efficient performance of their 
duties as officers of this Association. 

Resolved, That we hereby express our thanks to the ladies and gentlemen 
who have added so much to the enjoyment of our meetings by the excellent 
music with which we have been favored. 

Resolved, That this Association hereby acknowledges its obligation to” 
Dr. Peabody and the corps of professors connected with the University of 
the State of Illinois, and especially to Prof. Geo. E. Morrow, for the kind re- 
ception given the members during their visit at the University, and that the 
reports which we will carry to our homes of this institution shall be such as 
will aid our friends in more fully appreciating the value and importance of 
its work. 

FRANK H. HALL. 
C. T. DEXTER. 

Pror. Morrow: Iam not a good man at paying compliments, and I 
shall make no attempt to doit. I rise to make a motion in connection with 
that report and to say a word. Noman has done more for the dairy inter- 
est of the state; no man has had the ability to do that work more acceptably, 
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and with more willingness, than our worthy president. For years he has 
been active, as the increasing weight of years has given him the ability to be. 
I wish to offer this motion, that in view of the long continued and efficient 
services of Dr. Joseph Tefft, he be declared an honorary member of this body 
for the term of his natural life. 

Motion seconded, and unanimously adopted. 

ProF. MoRROW: And now I want on behalf of a few members, as a 
very slight token of the esteem in which you are held on the part of the As- 
sociation, to present to you this cane, which I hope you will not need for ten 
years to come at least, to help your steps, but that you may carry it as an 
honor. 

Dr. TeFFT: I am utterly surprised, gentlemen, that I should be pre- - 
sented with a cane as niceas this; I receive it with much pleasure and many 
thanks. Iam too highly honored with the pleasure of being made an hon- 
orary member of the Association. I have been highly pleased and enter- 
tained since I came to Champaign; I have been glad to meet, and see, and 
get acquainted with so many good folks, so many men that are intelligent. 
I hope and trust that this may not be our last meeting; I hope we may meet 
hereafter at some time. I am getting advanced in lite; I don’t expect to 
stay here a great many years, but I enjoy working better than sitting down 
and resting; my life has always been a natural life from boyhood to the 
present time. I left home at seventeen years old, and since that time to this 
IT have hoed my own way, and I have got along and sustained myself thus 
far. Now,I will be happy to meet any citizens that I have met here at my 
own home; I will entertain them to the best of my ability. I have been 
very happily entertained since I have been here. I shall go away bearing 
and retaining in my memory this meeting for all time to come. 


DAIRYING IN SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 
BY H. C. BOUTON, ANNA, ILL. 


In speaking for Southern Illinois, we take for our territory that portion 
of the State lying south of the Ohio and Missippi Railroad, as this road is 
generally accepted as the dividing line between Central and Southern 
Illinois. 

Our dairying interests are decidely of a meagre character, as Southern 
Illinois farmers have given most of their attention to grain, stock, fruit and 
vegetable growing. Draw a line east and west from Carbondale, on the III- 
inois Central Railroad, to the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and that portion 
south of the line will include the spur of the Ozark Mountains which extends 
from river to river across this portion of the State. Here is what is known 
as the great fruit and vegetable garden of our great State, one station alone 
last year shipping over 600 car loads of these products. 

The soil of this section of Illinois is exactly the same as that of the fam- . 
ous blue-grass region of Kentucky, and the numerous ever-living springs of 
sparkling water which gush from the hillsides, give an abundant supply of 


what is so necessary in dairying, both for the cows and for butter making— 

pure water. : 

Our very short winters generally enable Southern Illinois dairymen to 
pasture their cows until Christmas. 
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Blue-grass, clover, red-top and timothy are at home here, and within the 
past ten years have been the means of bringing about a change that is 
really wonderful. Ten years ago a Jersey was a great curiosity to the ma- 
jority of our farmers. Now we have very valuable herds in various portions 
of our territory, also several fine herds of Holsteins. The grasses, the pure 
water and the short mild winters make Southern Illinois one of the finest 
stock countries on the face of the globe. 

We know of but one effort at operating a creamery in Southern Illinois. 
This was at Tamaroa, Perry county. But little expense was incurred in 
getting ready, as a building was rented for the purpose, and just as little 
machinery as possivle bought. The butter made was of a fine quality, and 
brought a good price, but there were not enough cows in the neighborhood 
to make the enterprise a success. The expense of gathering the cream and 
operating the creamery soon greatly exceeded the receipts, and the stock 
company was only too glad to lease the establishment to a few enterprising — 
parties near the town, who now operate it as occasion requires, their butter 
being shipped on orders to various points, including Cairo, Ill., and Little 
Rock, Ark. Some very valuable herds of Jerseys and Holsteins are owned 
in Perry county. 

* In order to give something definite as to the success attained in dairying — 
in Southern Illinois, we take the liberty of incorporating some of the expe- 
riences of a few of our practical dairymen, which have been furnished us by 
them for this purpose. We first write of : 

MONROE COUNTY. 

Col. Jos. Drury, vice-president of the Mississippi Valley Dairyman’s 
Association has a magnificent farm at Waterloo, Monroe county, which is 
some 20 miles south of St. Louis, on the line of the St. Louis andCairo Rail- 
road. He says that the average number of cows used in his dairy since 
January Ist., 1884, is 21, from which he has obtained in eleven months 24,529 
pounds of cream, yielding 6,965 pounds of butter, and at the same rate for 
December, the year’s cream will be 26,758 pounds and 7,598 pounds of butter. 
(He also used and sold 325 gallons of milk not included in the above, which is 
equal to 140 pounds more butter.) An average of 365 pounds per cow, or 
one pound perday. His butter is sold at 35 and 40 cents a pound, owing to 
size of package, to private families in St. Louis, who are yearly customers. 
The butter nets him 33 cents per pound, or about $120.00 per cow, not count- 
_ing calves and sour milk fedto the hogs. Col. Drury has upon his farm a 
never-failing spring, the temperature of which stands at 56 deg. winter and 
summer. He sets his milk the year round in this water in deep cans; when 
the milk has cooled to a temperature of 56 deg. he closes the cans with tight 
covers. His cows are grade Jerseys of his own raising, and his mode of feed- 
ing is as follows: In summer uses mixed pastures and feeds a small quan- 
tity of bran at each milking. In winter feeds clover, hay and sheaf oats cut, 


and ground corn and bran; also sows corn, and cuts and feeds it green with | 
bran in August and September in times of drouth. In short, writes the Col.: 

‘*T feed well, winter and summer, and take the best of care of my cows 
at all seasons. Some of this may sound ‘fishy;’ but I expect to make my- 
herd average 400 pounds to the cow next year and have no trouble in selling 
at my prices. Have now more customers thanIcan supply. I[ use no icein 
my butter making. Ship the same day I churn.”’ 
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WILLIAMSON COUNTY. 


Our report for this county will concern the neighborhood of Carterville, 
a Village a few miles northeast of Carbondale, Jackson county on the line of 
the St. Louis Coal railroad. The country is rather in the nature of a prairie. 
Mr. and Mrs.M. Richart are giving some attention to dairying, and as Mrs.R. 
was raised in the dairy region of the Wertern Reserve, Ohio, she is especially 
interested. She writes, replying to several queries : 

“I think if we had the conveniences and appliances that modern dairy- 
men use, the climate would not interfere very much, as itis warm and wet 
weather which is very bad in butter making. 

“Mr. R. thinks timothy and white clover the best grasses for general use— 
and considers red clover hay the best for cows. Sweet corn in the fall and 
rye in theearly spring for pasture are great advantage. The poor water 
supply is our greatest disadvantages here. There are no springs in our part 
of the county; running water is very precarious; well water is plentiful, but it 
is a good deal of trouble to draw it, and in the busy season cattle do not get 
water as often as they need it. 

‘““We shipped butter to Cairo three or fouryears, but last year the market 
was so overstocked we had to stop. The past summer we have been selling 
to one of the Carbondale hotels at 25 centsa pound. We have never milked 
more than five cows. They have averaged $32.00 each, We keep Jersey 
grades altogether.” : 


UNION COUNTY. 


Anna and vicinity in this county, has more dairymen than any of the ad- 
joining counties. Being only 35 miles north from Cairo on the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and situated high and dry among the charming hills and 
beautiful, prolific valleys, with sparkling springs and streams rippling over 
beds of gravel, itis a most suitable location for successful dairying operations. 

The leading dairyman is Mr. H. T. Eastman, who supplies Cairo custom- 
ers, as well asa home trade. Under date of Dec. 31, 1882, Mr. E., writus as 
follows: 

““The first year of my experience in keeping a dairy in this State, [kepta 
strict account of the expenses and profits, andI found that during the year 
the cows had made an average of 220 pounds of butter per cow, and the 
sales amounted to $74 per cow, and the cost of mill feed, &c., was $18 per 
cow, making net returns of $56 per cow. No charge, however, was made for 
pasture, or hay, or anything produced on the farm. On the other hand no 
credit was given for a few calves reared, milk and butter used in the family, 
and the sour milk fed to hogs. I find that I can easily keep a cow to each 
five acres of land, which would give a clear profit of $11 peracre for my land.” 

About a year later, under date of January 9th 1884, he again wrote: 

“I have been engaged in a dairy here for the last six years in a small 
way, having kept from five to twenty-five cows. I was also engaged in a dairy 
in western New York when I wasa boy. It was always said there, that it 
required five acres of land per cow; but herein Union county I find Ican 
keep a cow to each three and a half acres. The adventage here is, we can 
raise forage crops that cannot be grown there. Rye can besown in August 
and pastured in November and December, also in the spring, and then by 
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plowing up the ground and sowing German millet, a crop of from two to four 
tons of hay can be cut. Millet can be sowed early, and two crops can be 
grown from the same ground, but of course that will exhaust the land. Cow 
peas can besowedin July,and will produce trom twenty to fifty tons of 
green feed per acre, and they come during the drouth of September. Cow 
peas have no superior and but few equals for a green feed for cows, being 
very rich, and they do not exhaust the land like corn, and if sowed early, two 
crops of them can be raised in a season, and if fed on the ground while green 
they will never exhaust the soil. 

‘“‘Tf the dairyman is raising garden vegetables for the northern cities, he 
can follow his sweet corn, tomatoes, cucumbers, melons, onions, etc., with 
either millet or cow peas to feed green, or turnips for a winter feed for 
calves. { 

“I frequently hear the question asked—where is to be our market? In 
answer, I will say that this county does not produce enough now for home 
consumption, for the grocers all keep northern-made butter for sale at all 
times. The Insane Hospital also imports five huudred pounds each week. 
A commission merchant in Memphis, Tennessee, once wrote me that he- 
could sell 1 000 pounds of butter per week if I would furnish it to him. By 
using a refrigerator-car packaged butter can be shipped to Mobile aad New — 
Orleans with the best results.”’ 

Probably the oldest dairyman in this part of the state is Mr. E. G. Rob- 
inson, of Anna, but who is now out of the business. His practical knowl-_ 
edge of dairying in Southern Illinois is worthy of careful attention. He 
writes as follows: 

‘‘It was thought a few years ago that it was impossible to make good 
butter here in the summer, and good butter at any season was an almost un- 
heard of thing. Behold how altered! Now anumber of our dairymen ship 
butter to Cairo, where it commands a good price, and if the business was en- 
larged we could easily supply Memphis, and place our products in that 
market in prime order. With proper facilities butter can be made as well 
in summer as in winter, and in winter as well as in summer. In winter it 
lacks the beautiful color which green grass alone can give. With the aid of 
art a yellow tinge can be given, which rightly applied improves its appear- 
ance, but, like paint on the cheek of the maiden, cannot compare with the 
lovely tint that God and nature gave. A supply of water at a temperature 
of about 54 deg. is a prime necessity. A spring, if convenient, if not, a well 
near the house with a windmill pump will afford every requisite. Our many 
agricultural journals have so fully described the various methods of raising 
cream in water that I can add nothing new under that head. Butter, to be 
good, must be thoroughly worked, and to do this took all the strength the 
dairywoman possessed. Invention has come to her aid, and that formerly 
so laborious is now, by the aid of the butter worker, no longer to be dreaded. 
Butter only partially worked weighs heaver by the amount of buttermilk 
left in it. When fresh it may look and taste well, but in a very short time 
it becomes rancid and only fit for grease. The dairy that adopts this plan 
may gain a little in weight, but never can command the top price for its pro- 
ducts. Many salt butter by guess, therefore it can never be as it should, 
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invariably the same. Ascertain what your customers’ taste requires, then 
have a fixed rule. Weigh the butter and salt, 1t will be found more satis- 
factory and certain than to salt by guess. The question is often asked, which 
is the best breed of cows for the dairy? Here doctors disagree. Some ad- 
vocate the little Jerseys, others the milk Durhams, some Holsteins, and so 
on ab libitum. The old saying, ‘ that a good horse cannot be of a bad color,’ 
holds good as regards the cow. One of the best milkers I ever owned was a 
cow from Pope county; an abominably homely native cow. She formerly 
belonged to one of my hired men, who seldom fed her, made her take ‘ pot 
luck,’ or steal, for her living. She got very poor, yet I noticed he had plenty 
of milk and butter. It took me some time to realize that a creature that 
looked so badly could possibly be so good. One great advantage of the 
larger breeds is that when dry, or age has impaired their value, more is rea- 
lized from the beef, and this is an important factor. , 

‘“‘T do not think the difficulty in obtaining men who can milk well is as 
great as it wasafew years ago. Then almost every young man seemed to 
_ think it derogatory to his dignity to milk a cow, but with Platonic serenity 
allowed their mothers to take the pail, trudge through mud, manure and 
storm, to squeeze a few pints from a shivering cow. A good milkman is 
generally good in other respects. He is a quiet man, not given to loud talk- 
ing and profanity. Gentleness should be the rule in a dairy; any unusual 
noise or excitement tends to make cows nervous and hold uptheir milk. An 
unruly heifer will sorely try one’s temper at times, and unless a man can use 
self-control he has no business to attempt to milk. Ifso unfortunate as to 
have a kicker, don’t kick back. A strap buckled tight in front of the bag and 
across the small of the back, will destroy the ability to kick with violence. 
But if all remedies fail, let the butcher try his luck. Care should be taken 
to. get cows adapted to the business. If to sell milk, the cow that is the 
deepest milker is the proper animal, but if butter is the object, quality must 
be the criterion. 

‘* In conciusion I would say that the person who wishes to excel in but- 
ter-makiag should cultivate the virtue of modesty. Do not fancy your 
butter is the best because you madeit. Yet that is a very prevalent idea 
among farmers. If your neighbor gets five or ten cents a pound more than 
you, do not fancy it is from affection that the storekeeper or consumer pays 
it. It is simply because it is a better, more saleable articie. It must not 
only be a prime article, but it must be in the most inviting shape. It must 
bear the mark of neatness and care. Who does this will soon find a market 
and a satisfactory price.”’ 

Another one of our butter-makers is Mr. Wm. Kratzinger, president of 
the Southern Illinois Fair Association. He is an observing, painstaking 
dairyman, and therefore successful. He-writes as follows: 

“‘I have been engaged in dairying in a small way for nearly four years, 
and during that time I have kept from nine to twelve cows. I have tried to 
make as good buster as is made anywhere, and to produce as much as possi- 
ble from the cows. Starting with the best native cows I could get, I found 
some very good onesamong them. Have two of them now, and have tested 
them several times. One will make one pound and thirteen ounces, and the 
other one pound and eleven ounces a day, for three to four months after 
being fresh in milk. However, the Jerseys are my choice for butter stock. 
I have two registered cows and one bull. Have not tested the cows fully, 
but am satisfied with the quantity and quality of the butter. 

To the question, ‘ Does dairying pay in Southern Illinois ?’ I say, ‘It 
does, if itis carried on in an intelligent and business-like way.’ The only 
trouble is there is so much poor butter made that it keeps the price of real, 
first-class butter down. Our home maiket is good, and Cairo is also a good 
market, but during the latter part of April and the months of May and June, 
the markets are overstocked. Every farmer at that time h»s butter to sell, 
and our home merchants ship their surplus to Cairo. The quality makes no 
difference, it a]l goes, good, bad and indifferent. I have seen tubs of butter 
sell as low as seven cents. As soon as hot weather sets in this indiscrimi- 
nate butter making and shipping stops, and prices go up again. The reason 
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of this is,a great many farmers have no place to set milk and keep it cool 
enough for the cream to rise, and ice to keep their butter hard is out of the 
question outside of town, as we seldom harvest ice here that will keep all 
summer; but there are hundreds of farms in this county which have good, 
cool springs upon them which will do very well in place of ice. The temper- 
ature of our spring is from 50 deg. to 54 deg. Fah., which is cold enough for 
all dairying purposes, if you build yourself aspring house. The water which 
runs through my spring-house is about 52 deg. 

‘‘T set milk in deep cans that I had made to my order. The rim of the 
cover fits over the outside of the can so that the condensed water does not 
run into the can. 

‘¢ My cows have averaged in the four years $67 a piece each year. This 
is the net proceeds of butter sold. The milk, cream and butter we used we 
have no account of. I also raise all the calves on the skim milk, so you can 
credit each cow with about $10 more, making in all $77. 

‘¢ Now to the cost of keeping. The grain, hay, fodder and pasture—all 
the cow eats—I charge her with the same as if I had to buy it, and I think 
it amounts to all of $50 each, leaving about $27 to the credit of each cow. 

‘‘T ship my butter to a retail grocery house in Cairo, where I receive the 
retail price of butter less 12 per cent. commission. I have had offers for my 
butter by the year, if I would take three cents a pound above the highest 
quotation of Elgin creamery each week. This is about what the commission 
and freight would be, but I do some better. 

‘‘ The counties of Union, Jackson, Johnson and Pulaski, are not well 
adapted to creameries. First, our country is very broken, and the roads are 
rough. Second, our summers are very hot, and this would make cream gath- 
ering very expensive and rather damaging to the quality of the cream, but 
as I said, we have plenty of good, cold springs that are suitable for dairying 
purposes, and the business could ve made to pay well. If we could have 
refrigerator cars run on certain days, say once a week, from Centralia to 
New Orleans, we could take advantage of the Southern markets, and as 
dairying in Southern Illinois increases, this may be done. 

‘The question of what to feed to obtain the best result, is an important | 
one. Our pasture hereis mostly a mixture of red-top, blue-grass and white 
clover, and is a very good early spring and late autumn pasture. During 
part of July and August and September, our pasture, owing to dry and tho 
weather which generally prevails, is not good, and cows do not do as well 
those months, as they should, except when you feed, or have clover fields for 
them to runin. For my part, I do not like to feed much clover, either by 
pasturing or as hay, if I want to make butter, as I do not believe clover will 
make as good butter as timothy or corn fodder. Three-quarters of the 
‘‘roughers”’ (as itis called here) 1 feed,is corn fodder. I cut most of my 
corn when ripe enough to be safe, and put it up in shocks of twelve bills 
square; after it has stood long enough for the corn to mature and the stalks 
to dry out enough soit will keep, I have it husked out, and the fodder tied 
into bundles. I use rye straw, tieing it twice, near the bottom and also at 
the top of the bundle, and it is then easy to handle, and will pack close to- 
gether. I haul and pile all I can under sheds and in the barn, the rest I put 
in large shocks, convenient to the barn, and tie them as well as I can, near 
the top; L use that first. I alsosowrye among my corn, which I generally 
do the last time we cultivatethe corn; it does no harm to the corn,but is rather 
beneficial, as it keeps the ground shaded so it will not dry out so rapidly as it 
would if bare,and thus I have a good fall and winter pasture for my stock. I 
have the corn fodder run through a cutting box before feeding it, and the 
corn I have crushed, cob and all. I feed four quarts of this, two of bran,and 
two of shipstuffs or ground oats to each cow, morning and evening, in winter. 
During summer I cut down this to about half the amount, and increase 
again as pastures fail.” 

- In conclusion we would simply say that there is an earnest and grow- 
ing interest in dairying and improved stock raising, throughout Southern 
Illinois, and the prospects are that much will be done the coming year to 
entitle us to a higher position on the dairy ladder. 

Convention adjourned sine die. 


